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UP in Pownall, a little town in the southwest 

corner of Vermont, is a little school-house in 
which have taught two presidents of the United 
States - Garfield and Arthur. During their student 
life in Williams college the first was a teacher of 
the public school for one winter, and the latter 
taught a writing school, both to help pay the ex- 
penses of a college course. This is probably the 
only public school-house in which two United 
States presidents have taught, and this is the only 
country on the face of the earth, and this the only 
age among all the generations of man, in which 
such a thing could be possible. There is a log cabin 
still standing, which was for atime Lincoln’s home, 
and a small shop still in existence with a sign on it, 
stillin plaee,reading ‘‘A Johnson,Tailor ;” and there 
is a log cabin school-house in Brush Creek, Ohio, in 
which Garfield got his first alphabetical start up the 
hillof knowledge. These all should be exhibited at 
the World’s Fair. But there is something far better 
than these unsubstantial things that the World’s 
Fair cannot show,and that is the native pluck, talent, 
and mind that made these and tens of thousands of 
other Americans like them. School-mastering 


didn’t make Arthur, Garfield, or Lincoln. It was 
something deeper,—something better. Does any 
one ask what itis? Read these pages for three 
months and the answer will be plain. 


— 
> 





VERY teacher who teaches long enough to de- 
serve a pension should receive one, but ten 
thousand pensions will never make teaching pro- 
fessional. Mutual insurance associations are good 
for everybody who joins them, but it would not be 
a good thing for the government to run them, 
neither would it be a good thing for the state to 
pension its old bricklayers, farmers, and shoe- 
makers, let alone its doctors, lawyers, and clergy- 
men. But,why should not bricklayers be pensioned 
as well as teachers? Some one says that schools 
preserve the state, and so teachers should be recog- 
nized by it, as especially its benefactors. Here is a 
fallacy. Education preserves the state, and in so 
far as schools educate, just so far do they preserve 
the state, and no farther. When all teachers quit 
‘* keeping school” and educate the pupils, they will 
be recognized by everybody as foremost among civ- 
ilized forces that are making this age what it is. 
School-mastering is a trade that has less claim to 
public recognition than shoemaking or carpenter- 
ing, but educating is the grandest of all professions 
and deserves to be recognized as underneath them 
all. 





FEW years ago a young man was principal of 
a large school in a town of several thousand 
inhabitants, but receiving an offer to join a druggist 
in business he resigned and entered on his new 
field of work. Now no one could find fault with his 
desire to better his pecuniary prospects; to get away 
from the dictation of ignorant trustees and be his 
own man may have been quite amotive. Who can 
blame the teacher for this? A year or so after, 
this ex-principal was asked to aid at an educational 
meeting to be held in his town, but he replied, decid- 
edly, ‘‘ No, I am out of teaching for good.” 
Here the inwardness of the man was apparent; he 
gave his mind to teaching only because it was his 
business, not because it was a beneficent business. 
The story is told of a man employed by a charitable 
society to listen to applicants for relief, who, when 
vacation came, replied to one who recognized him, 
“Oh, I am out of that now, don’t bother me!” 
Such seemed to be the spirit of our principal; while 
drawing pay as a teacher he was interested in 
shedding light and knowledge; while drawing pay 
as a druggist he let other people attend to the 
‘light and knowledge business.” The question will 
come up, what sort of a teacher would such a man 
be ? The appeal should be made to the public, and 
enough answers can be found. Men who leave 
preaching and teaching for other business and ex- 
hibit no interest in either, it will be seen are objects 
of suspicion ; it will be doubted whether their exhor- 
tations were not given as a matter wholly of busi- 
ness. Such men are far better out of the school- 
room than in it; their proper place is outside. It 
must be said, over and over, that no man or 
woman should engage in teaching who has not 
genuine interest in the elevation of humanity. 





T° is an old saying that ‘‘ The Gods help those who 

help themselves.” In other words, thereis no way 
of getting outside help but by making it first inside. 
This applies with great force to the teaching profes- 
sion, for if the scholastic calling is ever to become 
equal to the legal, medical, or theological profes- 
sions it must be by the influence of teaching schol- 
ars. These remarks apply to all grades of school 
work and to both sexes, but especially to women. 
For thousands of years they have been counted 








inferior to men, and the reason this opinion has 
been continued is because women themselves have 
taken no pains to remove it. It has pleased the 
average man to look down upon women, and it has 
pleased the average woman to be looked down 
upon. So it has come that woman has continued in 
this condition, even until today. But a change has 
taken place. Woman is asserting herself, and with 
proof, incontrovertible, that she is as strong, and able 
as man; that she can make as good a doctor, law- 
yer, and even preacher as the best among the men. 
How has this come about? By the efforts of woman 
herself and in no other way. Man has not set the 
standard and asked woman to come up to it, but 
woman has set the standard and pow asks man to 
come up to it. The scales are turned, and by 
woman too, and in no other way could they have 
been turned. 

In Baltimore, the women have raised $100,000 in 
order to be admitted as students in the Johns Hop 
kins medical college. Note that the women did this. 
If they had waited until 2,990 for the men to move, 
they wouldn’t have moved. In England last year, 
Millicent Fawcett carried off the Senior Wrangler 
honors at Oxford, and Mene Muriel Dowrie has 
charmed the Royal Geographical Society with her 
learning. But the day has gone when an intelli- 
gent man asks whether woman is man’s equal. 
Every sane man knows she is. At the Michigan 
state university woman has been received on the 
same terms as man for many years. What are the 
records of her standing! Just this—‘‘ fully man’s 
equal.” In 1889, 28.1 per cent. of the students in the 
literary department, and 17.1 of the students in all 
departments were women. When will the time 
come when such a statement can be made concern- 
ing Harvard, Princeton, and Yale? We cannot tell, 
but we know that the time is hastening on. 

The question that has been more discussed in the 
past concerning woman, than any other is, ‘‘ What 
is her sphere?” The answer is plain and simple, 
and it is this :—Just where she can do good worl:. It 
matters not what that work is, the only question is, 
can she do it—not better—but as well as man? This 
is the end of all that can be said concerning the 
much discussed subject of ‘‘ woman's sphere.” 





-- 


FTEN a teacher lags at the work from sheer 
weariness of the flesh. Then he had better 
try the effect of a little more fresh air, a little more 
sleep; perhaps that is all that is needed to set him 
right. The teacher's work should be ever new to 
him. It should not become monotonous and 
tiresome, —and it will not become so if he seeks deep 
down for the principles that underlie the daily 
routine. 

He should constantly remember that these pupils 
of his are live human beings, with motives, desires, 
hopes, and fears, like hisown. He is dealing with 
human nature at first hand; it is his privilege to 
study the human mind, one of the most interesting 
studies in the world. If he realizes this, it is hardly 
possible it can become tiresome to him. His work has 
foundations broader and deeper than the multi- 
plication table, or any other table. Above and 
beyond all the routine, and repetition, the figures 
and pot-hooks, dates and statistics, is the great 
work of mind-training and heart-training. More- 
over, the true teacher is an artist. He may grow 
weary at times of the desk and the studies, but if he 
holds before him the end, of which these are only the 
means, he will find in the work itself a new pleas- 
ure with every day. 

The teacher’s work comes nearer to the heart of 
nature than that of most other callings; for his 
study and his influence is not with abstractions, 
but personally, with humanity itself; and his 
reward is great in proportion; let him not grow 
weary in well-doing. 
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AN EDUCATOR. 








His name was John L. McAfee, and he conceived 
a plan and stuck to it until it became a reality. It 
matters not what he believed, or where he lived, 
but he happened to be a Presbyterian, and he lived 
on the banks of the Missouri about ten miles above 
Kansas City. The idea that possessed him was the 
establishment of a college on the principles of native, 
human self-activities, and he was fully convinced 
that he was commissioned to realize his plan. He 
believed that the forces that will give any man or 
woman an education must come from within, and 
not from without; so he set himself about the work 
of giving an opportunity to those who had the real 
stuff in them to develop it. A visitor recently 
describes the college he left—for its founder is dead— 
as follows: 


‘On the river side, perhaps a mile along its banks, 
skirts the great farm belonging to the institution, 
running back over the limestone bluff. The hillsare 
covered with timber, and under the exhaustless 
soil are the magnesian beds ever fertilizing it, and 
affording stone for building purposes, which has 
been utilized in the college structures, every one of 
which, necessary for homes, shops, mills, and recita- 
tion rooms, are monuments to this great and good- 
man. As Phidias so wrought his own image into 
the shield of Minerva that no view of it failed to 
show his own likeness, so here everywhere he is 
present. He is not dead; hecannotdie; heis in his 
spiritual body; death was only the transition. 

‘‘There is a farm in high state of cultivation, on 
which the college buildings stand, separated from 
each other by considerable distance; some of them 
are of wood, some of dressed stone; nearly all of 
them have been built by the male students. The 
work averages as well, in mechanical excellence, as 
in any part of the country. Everything seems to be 
obtainable on that farm. The students quarry the 
stone, burn lime, make and burn brick. There is a 
saw-mill, where the timber is prepared; a slaughter 
house, where the meat 1s dressed ; likewise a bakery, 
and a carpenter-shop; there are also wagon-makers, 
shoemakers, tailors, and blacksmiths. How many 
more trades are represented we had no means of 
ascertaining. 

‘‘Thereis a building where young men are on trial 
to see whether they have pluck and capacity for an 
education. All work, and work is honorable in all. 
Over three hundred are there now, stalwart men 
full of ability and resolution, who will never quail 
before want. Some of the college buildings erected 
by these young students, in part, or whole, would 
do credit to any Eastern institution. When not 
laboring, they are respectably dressed, well-kempt, 
and in no institution can there be found more real 
ladies and gentlemen. 

‘‘The graduating classes, as they appear in class 
photographs, have as many handsome men and 
beautiful women as can be seen in any college of like 
number. A few items may give some idea of the 
mode of their support and exercise. All work three 
or four hours each day. They do not need to kick 
themselves away at foot-ball, or pull their hearts 
out rowing, nor to spend hours on scientific gym- 
nastics. They do these things only as they feel like 
it. Their exercise is God-appointed, and their rec- 
reation is as natural as the gamboling of lambs. 
The scholarship is good; students from tbis institu- 
tion have entered at Princeton, and have averaged 
with the best. The farm and their labor upon it, 
or in the mechanical pursuits connected with it, 
contribute much to the support of the institution. 
As an instance, they have this year four thousand 
gallons of sorghum molasses, two thousand bushels 
of corn, and corresponding quantities of wheat, hay 
potatoes, and vegetables of every kind. 

‘*Dr. McAfee kept adding acres to this farm and 
paying for them, conveying all to a board of trustees. 
During bis brief life in connection with this institu- 
tion he has gathered nearly $300,000. He has put 
into the ministry, as pastors in responsible positions 
or as missionaries, men that could build their own 
churches by their own hands if necessary, and one 
of them is known by us to have done so. 





‘Foreign missionaries from here have gone into 
the field, the peers of any sent out; and hundreds 
of women have returned to their homes, as centers 
of influence to be felt for generations, or into import- 
ant life-sustaining pursuits. Ladies of culture and 
capacity, as well as men, have entered into business 
life, inspired by Christian refinement, and into pro- 
fessions which they lifted up by their intellectual 
and moral attainments. Such an institution is 
worthy of help, of confidence, and of national 
thanksgiving. The great worker has been only un- 
clothed that he might be clothed upon with power, 
while his work goes on.” 

Such a lifeis an inspiration. It makes life more 
worth living to think of such unselfish devotion 
and enlarged comprehensiveness. Such a man as 
McAfee is like Pestalozzi, like Socrates—yes, like 
Christ. These men forget the selfish rewards of 
praise, and the shining wedges of gold, in the 
grandeur of their work. They are ideal men, 
who live for an ideal, which they never reach, yet 
which they distinctly see, for it is ever before their 
eyes. Let us bethankfulthatsuchmen live. They 
are rare it must be admitted, yet are they none the 
less valuable and helpful when they do appear. 





AN EDUCATIONAL FORCE. 





In enumerating the means by which the teacher 
educates, that most powerful of forces—character 
—must not be omitted. Character is the summing 
up of the man. It is the substance of his mental 
and moral being. What another thinks him to be 
is not character. Put together his desires, aspira- 
tions, principles, beliefs, motives, passions, affections, 
and you have his character. It is what a man is. 
And if this character is built of good materials it 
will powerfully impress others. 

The pupil enters the school-room to receive infor- 
mation, training; to become successful and apt in 
using that knowledge, and the influences that will 
develop his character. This is teaching of the 
highest and best sort. It lasts when knowledge 
perishes. But no teacher can unfold the character 
of a pupil unless he puts forth the proper means. 
He must daily employ those agencies that will cause 
this commanding power to emerge from the recesses 
of the pupil’s mind, as the statue leaves the shape- 
less marble,and stands forth as the concentration of 
all that is best and strongest in him. It must be 
noticed that it is character that produces character. 
He who would impress character upon others must 
possess one himself—not reputation simply. 

Talking about character, the need of it, etc., will 
not describe it, nor will it occasion its development. 
Christ was what he wanted his disciples to be ; and 
that teacher who would see his pupils possess a noble 
character must himself rejoice in the possession of 
one ; for it is that something that acts when the 
man is present—it requires his presence only. It 
is a force that operates with precision. It cannot be 
explained, but it is felt. The pupil feeling the effect 
on him daily of this influence is conscious of its 
daily growth in him also. And it must be noticed 
also that a strong and pure character will produce 
such. ‘‘Like will beget like” is an axiom. The 
influences of the pure run like crystal streams from 
the mountain down into the vale. What the teacher 
is the pupil will be, and therefore the teacher should 
be a pattern of justice, of honesty, of taking things 
at their true worth, of an even disposition, of un- 
quenchable ambition, of unvarying purposes, of 
high motives, of Dp ge industry, of continual 
acquirement, and of habitual self-respect. The 
teacher is watched with remarkable eyes. If he has 
a vice, a weakness, a meanness, a shuffling manner, 
hollowness, insincerity, or hypocrisy, let him be sure 
it will be known, and worse than all, copied. Better 
for him that a mill-stone were tied about his neck 
than that he continue in the school-room. 

There are scores of teachers who day by day do 
things that cause their pupils to despise them. Sodas 
play the buffoon, some are slave-drivers; many an 
unfortunate pupil winces under the hea of 
their tongues; some pretend to know thin 
some to be exceedingly sharp. In all these ways the 
teacher loses caste, and consequently cannot develop 


It appears that the teaching of mannersin the schoo}. 
room is to become a more important subject than ever 
before. It has been too much the case in many schools—es. 
pecially in the public schools of the large cities—that pupils 
have been hustled together simply to learn the element, 
of knowledge; they go out entirely regardless of the 
feelings and opinions of others. A clergyman of this 
city says that it is his opinion, in a life of forty years jp 
the city, that the manners of the children are diminigh. 
ing in quality instead of increasing ; that the excellent 
buildings and text-books and increased sums of money 
paid for teaching have not given rise to the culture which 
is essential. 

The old-time privateschool gave much attention to the 
question of manners, and if a patron of a private schoo] 
is asked the reason of his preference for it he will say 
that attention is given there to the manners of the 
pupils. In most public schools we find on the course of 
studies that ‘‘ Manners and Morals” are put down ; but 
if we look in the program we find no space allowed for 
these important subjects. The new education calls 
for character teaching, and the character is expressed by 
the manners. 

THE atmosphere of the school may be a moral stimulus 
greater than anything taught in it. A well ordereg 
school carries with it much moral training but there 
must be more than this. There must be a sentiment in 
the school that inspires and controls. A school lacking 
this atmosphere is liable to fall into disorder with g 
change of teachers. A pupil may seem to be obedient 
and patient in the performance of his tasks while the 
teacher is over him ; but separate him from the schoo] 
and it is apparent that what seems to be a moral training 
had a loose hold upon him. Parents are too indifferent 
towards the atmosphere that prevails in a school ; so 
many estimate the school by the progress in studies, but 
there are those who feel that the pupil who comes out 
with principles of conduct firmly fixed in his mind, ix 
educated. The character of the teacher is the power of 
the school. There is such a thing as spiritual life in the 
school. If there is, it takes its rise in the spiritual life of 
the teacher. 





Ir is not an uncommon thing to find in leading papers 
a disparagement of our public schools. Mostof this is 
unjust, True, it aims ata correction of faults,while the 
true way of improving the schools is to improve the 
character of those teaching in them. There must be an 
impartment of the life of the community to the school ; 
in other words, the school must express the moral senti- 
ment, the spiritual sentiment, of the community. This 
cannot be done if the community does not visit the 
school. We have never known an instance of a good 
school which was not largely visited by the community; 
and on the other hand, it is always to be noted that 
where there is a poor school, it is unvisited. More than 
this, the pupils should come to the school bearing the 
stimulus which comes from the best life of the commu- 
nity. The interaction of these three things—the spirit- 
ual life of the teacher, the spiritual life of the pupils, 
and the spiritual life of the community, will carry the 
school to a high pitch of excellence, 





THE state normal school of Colorado opened its first 
term last October, with an attendance of nearly a 
hundred, including many graduates of high schools and 
academies, and prepared at once to enter upon a profes- 
sional course of study. Colorado is to be congratulated 
upon this beginning, and under such favorable auspices. 
In its president, Thos. J. Gray, it has one of the ablest 
normal school principals in this country. It may almost 
be said that he was born in a normal school ; at least his 
entire education has been conducted with the normal 
idea directly in view, and thus he has supplemented 
first class native talent, with an education and a training 
that could not have been better conducted for the place 
he so well fills. 

Colorado is full of push and talent, as well as of 
precious ores and magnificent scenery. She does noth- 
ing half-way. In the education of her teachers she has 
a mine of wealth far more precious than any in her 
hills. 

THERE are small things, and then there are other 
things so much smaller that what looked small seems 





character. ‘‘Character is nature in its highest’ 
form.” He who would unfold it in others must do! 
as the early settlers of this country did in respect, 


to seeds—must plant his own pure and undefiled; 
character in the hearts and minds of his pupils 
and it will bringforth a hundred-fold. | 


infinitely large in comparison. There are small rules, 
like telling a teacher just how far she must get in 4 
course at a given time; but there are other rules so much 
smaller that this looks large in comparison, like telling 
a teacher what questions she must ask, or with what 
class of letters she must begin each word in a column. 
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THE LEGAL LESSONS OF THE BOURDICK CASE. 
By GrorGce A. STEARNS. 


Mr. Stearns was the counsel for A. Hall Burdick and Annie M. 
Lawton, teachers in the public schools of Long Island City. Miss 
Lawton was employed by the board of education of Long Island 
City to teach in their schools at & salary of $800 per year, payable 
in ten equal monthly installments of $80 each, and always sup- 
posed she was engaged for the year. She had conversations with 
the superintendent of schools, the principal of the school, the 
school commissioner of the ward, but none with the board itself. 
In a'l these conversations the salary was spoken of as so much a 


rT. 

“The board in its resolution employed her and others “‘ at the sal- 
ary per year during the pleasure of the board.” The board gave 
her no written contract as required by law, and did not even send 
her a copy of their resolution, but word was sent by the superin- 
tendent through Burdick, the principal, that she had been 
employed at $800 per year. She taught until Christmas and then 
received a note from the superintendent of schools, stating that 
she had been “ dropped ” from the rojl of teachers. She appealed 
tothe statesuperintendent. A. Hall Burdick had been employed 
as principal of the same school for two years, previously, being 
continued from year to year, and was continued under the same 
resolution a8 Miss Lawton; as a matter of fact he knew that the 
board had passed a resolution that all teachers were hired “ at the 
pleasure of the board ” previous to his last appointment. In the 
middle of February he was removed by the board, it claiming the 
right to remove him at any time, he being employed only “at the 
pleasure of the board.” From its action he appealed to the state 
superintendent. 

The question in both these cases was the naked ques- 
tion of ‘what was the contract between the parties?” 
it being conceded that no cause justifying a removal 
existed in either case. The state superintendent held 
that in both cases the employment was for the full schoo] 
year of 1889-90. 

Toreach this determination the persons with whom the 
conversations took place, were held to be agents of the 
board. To show this, was one of the most difficult ques- 
tions in the case, but it finally rested on the ground that 
as they were the means of communication between the 
board and the teacher, and as the board accepted their 
work so faras to appoint the teacher and avail itself of 
her services, it must be held to have recognized as its 
own the agency by which this was accomplished. 

The length of term of employment (as neither party 
could positively fix a definite term) brought up the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What was the interest and meaning of the 
parties?” The teachers clained that they understood 
their engagement as for the whole year; the board 
claimed that it understood it as ‘‘at the pleasure of the 
board,” and could be terminated at any time. 

Some contract had evidently been made with these 
teachers. ‘‘ What was this contract?” The teachers 
had taught in the schools—the board had paid salaries. 
As to the fact of employment and the rate of compensa- 
tion, there was no dispute. It was only the question of 
‘‘How long?” Cofitracts are made more easily than 
people generally imagine, as in buying meat when no 
price is fixed, the law infers a reasonable sum was un- 
derstood. So in this wise the board agreed to hire, and 
the teacher agreed to teach, for a reasonable length of 
time. 

The laws of 1889 provided that no teacher should be 
employed for a shorter term than sixteen weeks. The 
board must be considered to know this law, yet it under- 
took, as it claimed, to employ for only a moment at a 
time, so that it might say at any moment, “‘ The time is 
up.” It could say this the first moment, the second 
moment, or any othermoment. It is clear that such a 
contract would not be a contract for a ‘‘ term of not less 
than sixteen weeks.” 

The resolution of the board then, even if made known 
to the teacher, was not and could not be made the basis 
of a valid contract, and the state superintendent so held 
distinctly and definitely as to Mr. Burdick. 

Now as to what was a reasonable term, the state su- 
perintendent held just as would be held by any court in 
the buying of meat when no price was fixed, that this 
would depend on circumstances. It would depend upon 
where the school was situated what was the customary 
method of employing teachers. Forexample, if the neigh- 
borhood had a school taught only one term in the year, 
and that term twenty weeks long and the payment was by 
the week, the PRESUMPTION would be that the teacher, if 
hired at all, was hired for that term of twenty weeks. If 
it was in a district where a school was kept thirty weeks 
in a year with two terms, oneof twenty and one of ten 
weeks, with a vacation of two or three weeks between 
them, and if a class of scholars attended the twenty 
weeks’ term, whose care and education required super- 
ior abilities, but such scholars did not usually attend the 
shorter term, and if the usual course there was, for this 
reason, to hire a teacher ut a good salary for the twenty 
weeks, but to get a cheaper one for the ten weeks ; then 
if the price was for the superior teacher the contract 





would be forthe one term only; but if the same teacher 
taught both terms, then it might reasonably be inferred 
that the contract was for both. 

It would seem evident that under this rule the cases 
and the contract might vary indefinitely where exactly 
the same words were used in making it. 

In determining such questions the term of the pay- 
ments is also an element. 

If a teacher is to be paid so much a week, the natural 
presumption will be that the term of employment will be 
measured by weeks. If a teacher is to be paid by the 
month, the term of employment may be expected to be 
measured by months. Inthe Burdick case the salary 
was fixed at so much a year. 

Again, the public schools of Long Island City are in 
session during the whole year. The teachers are ordin- 
arily kept through the year, and many of them, like Mr. 
Burdick, were continued year after year. The state 
superintendent therefore concluded that the school 
board intended to employ Mr. Burdick for the year, 
which it was lawful for them to do, but also intended to 
reserve to themselves the right to dismiss arbitrarily at 
any time, which it was unlawful for them to do and 
they were held to their lawful contract. But after the 
decision by the state superintendent the board refused 
to pay any salary to either of these teachers. 

It was the intention of the board in this way to compel 
these teachers to bring an action in the law courts for 
damages for breach of their contracts, and then to use the 
money of the city to defray its expenses whilst the 
teachers must pay their own. 

Heretofore the state superintendent has held that the 
same rule applied to teachers and that the department 
was powerless to assist them, 

I remarked the peculiar phraseology of the laws 
of 1889: ‘* Norshall any teacher be dismissed during a 
term of employment except for reasons which, if 
appealed, shall be satisfactory to the superintendent.” 
I believed the legislature regarded the board of education 
as mere trustees, appointed by the legislature to take 
charge of a public fund and that the state superintendent 
was also appointed as the superior trustee to determine 
and appeal its proper application. I reasoned as follows: 
The superintendent has decided that the term of em- 
ployment was the year. Hence Mr. Burdicx has not 
been dismissed. If he has not been dismissed he still 
holds the position, and is entitled to his pay whether the 
the board sees fit to let him teach or not. I applied to 
the supreme court for a writ of peremptory mandamus to 
compel the board to pay the back salary. The court took 
the view expressed above. 

The last month’s salary (June) had not been included 
in the application to the court, so I appealed to the de- 
partment to order the board to pay this salary and the 
order was given. 

It now stands as settled law that a teacher cannot be 
put out of his school for any reason (unless discharged 
for cause satisfactory to the department) during his term 
of employment. 

That if, for any reason (not a fault of his own) he is 
not permitted to teach, he can still claim full pay and 
that, so long as he is at all times ready to fulfil his con- 
tract, it matters not in this regard that he earns money 
in some other employment. He is still entitled to his 
full pay as per contract as teacher and the other money 
is his own. 

In an action at law for damages as formerly, the 
teacher would have to allow all he had earned since the 
breach in diminution of his own claim. 

I write this article in the hope that it may encourage 
teachers in their work , and also give to them some idea 
how the department of public instruction cares for their 
interest, and also encourage faithful teachers to insist 
upon their rights. 


ae 


MANUAL TRAINING AT LEIPSIC. 








In the London Journal of Education there is an in- 


teresting account, by a lady pupil, of the manual training 
school in Leipsic under Dr. Gotze: 

“Four subjects are taught here—carpentry, metal work, wood- 
carving, and cardboard work. You may learn two of these, one 
as a chief, the other as a secondary subject. To gain a certificate 
for carpentry, you must take it as chief subject for two courses; 
but one course as chief subject, or two courses as secondary, qual- 
ifiesin metal, carving, or cardboard. I took carpentry and wood- 
carving, one of my friends carpentry and ‘ Papparbeit,’ and the 
oth: r woodcarving and metal; so that it was only possible for the 
last to gain acertiticate. The carpentry is very different from the 
Swedish sloyd. There is no knife used, and no regular progres- 
sion of learning the different tools,and from the first neariy 
everything is done with the trying-board. You are first set to 
plane, and, as soon as you can take off a smooth surface from 
end to end, you goon to sawing, and have to saw about a dozen 





cuts down a small board, keeping to the given pencil lines. The 
next exercise is ‘leisten,’ or making two bits of wood exactly alike 
and square every way. It we had not already learnt this in 
Sweden, we should have been days over it; as it was, we were ad- 
vanced on the second morning to * Nut und Feder’ and * Zinken,’ 
as they call mitering and dovetailing. This we bad not learnt be- 
fore, and we rather despaired over the dovetailing. It was also 
difficult to understand the German technica! words, and no one in 
the establishment could speak a word of English, and only a few 
could speak a Jittle French. When we could doverail rather more 
respectably, we began the first model—a box with a loose lid; 
then came a butiler’s tray, a bracket, a bootjack, etc. There are 
twenty-one models in the first course. My friend finished tweuty, 
and I eighteen, so we were not so far bebind the men—in fact, 
some had not done so many. 

“The carving is the chip-carving. You bave to do a certain 
number of patterns, and then originate for yourself. The 
metal work is done with hammers and tweezers. lt is not like 
brass repousse work, as we had imagined, but is twisted and 
wrought iron. This requires a good deal of strength, and the lady 
who took metal work had to leave out several models as being be- 
yond her powers. . The cardboard or ‘ Papparbeit’ is much more 
interesting and prettier than it sounds: it 1s a sort of advanced kin- 
dergarten employment. They made portfolios, boxes, albums, 
everything that can be made with paper and cardboard. It re- 
quires very neat fingering, and on a hot afternoon the smell of 
boiling glue is rather trying ; but you can sit down to your work, 
and that is a relief after standingall the morning. Our days were 
spent as follows: We rose at six, had some coffee and a roll, and 
burried off on our twenty minutes’ walk to the Thomas schule, 
and, if we were only a minute or two late, had to defend ourselves 
from a fire of good-natured * chaff’ as we entered the room. One 
thing we were always forgetting, and that was to greet each room 
we passed through, *Guten Morgen,’ * Guten Appetit,’ ‘Geseg- 
nete Mabizeit,’ and * Gute Nacht,’ bad all to be said at exactly the 
appointed times, and if I remembered the ruie I gave the wrong 
greeting. 

“ There were two *‘ Hobelbank’ or carpentry rooms; we were in 

the one taught by the ‘ Obermeister,’ or head carpenter. He was 
very kind to us, and always took our part against the men when 
they attacked England and English ways. There was in every 
room, asat Naas, an ‘Obmann,’ or captain, who was responsible 
for the work done, order, etc., and our * Hobelbank-obmann’ was 
strong and good-natured, and often belped us with a tedious bit 
of sawing or planing when our poor hands were bhstered. The 
Leipsic and Swedish systems have each, to my mind, their own ad- 
vantages ; the latter 1s more educational, and more adapted for 
children, while, again, at Leipsic, there is no spending hours and 
hours cover file and sandpaper. At Naas, woodcarving is forbid- 
den; while at Leipsic you have the choice of three occupations 
besides carpentry. The difference of system is owing to the differ- 
ent place manual work takes in Sweden and Germany. In Sweden 
sloyd is taught in elementary schools alike to boys an‘ girls as a 
class subject. In Germany, * Handfertigkeit’ is taught on half 
hohdays as an extra, and not to all; Ido not think girls learn any- 
thing but sewing as manua! work. 
“ For kindergarten teachers especiaily, the Le:psic is an instruc- 
tive course, and for those who have time I should recommend a 
course both at Nuas and Leipsic. I have myself learnt much in 
both places. Parish workers would find the carving and card- 
board work very taking in night schools. A class of village boys 
and young men whom I have taught this winter never missed at- 
tendance, and begged that they might have their class four times 
instead of twice a week, and some have really done very nice 
work. As to the rival attractions of a holiday at Naas or Liepsic 
I was happy at both places. At Naas you have the lake, woods, 
and park; at Leipsic, music and «he theater. The rulesare rather 
more strict at Dr. Gotze's institution, but then, out of hours you 
do as you please, while at Naas even meals and bed-time are regu 
lated. Rules are always necessary among numbers for the good 
of all, only I should advise any one going to Leipsic to study the 
rules well, for if through inadvertence a rule is broken, a remark- 
ably bot few days is the consequence. 





A HIGHER STEP.. 





By Miss MILLIE PILGER. 


I had taken a school in R—— and had given it a good 
reputation ; yet I said to one of the mothers, I shall 
make an improvement over last year.” And the pupils 
said, ‘“‘I don’t see how we can improve further.” But I 
felt I must do better each year. I must have a better 
conception of my work, and work out that conception 
better. 

I have returned from a summer school where there 
were classes taught by an accomplished woman far 
better than I ever shall do it, I fear. Such self-posses- 
sion, such neatness of expression, such nice handling of 
the pupils, seems beyond me. Why, they were battling 
with ingenious problems all the time ; it seemed like a 
gymnasium, and all making efforts. 

I see now where my last year’s work was faulty ; I did 
too much for the pupils. My motto, this year,will be 
not to do a single thing the pupils can do. 

Then I shall try harder to select the proper work for 
them ; there I made a failure many times, and so the 
pupils learned too much by heart. 

see that I know too littie about the science of educa- 
tion. That once seemed nonsense to me. I thought it 
wholly unnesessary, but now it seems the important 
thing. 

I have marked out a good deal of work to do, and it is 
almost all about educational science. ‘‘ Why do | teach 
this way’” lask myself now perpetually. This leads 
me to seek out better methods. Once I asked myself, 
“Do the pupils know this,do they know that?” I think 


I am on a higher plane because now I ask, ‘“‘Are they 





developing ?” 
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Nov. 22.—DOING AND ETHICS. 
Nov. 20.—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dec. 6.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
Desc. 13.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 








DRAWING SIMPLIFIED. 





By D. R. AuasBuRG, Theresa, N. Y, 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 231.} 
HOW TO DRAW THE CONE. 

The unit of measure for drawing the cone is the same 
as the cylinder—the longer diameter of the base. 

A very good cone can be made of paper with a circular 
disk for a base. 

Prob. VII. Place the cone before the eye with the 
base below the level of the eye. Draw the longer diam- 
eter of the base AB for the unit of measure. 

Bisect AB at EF and erect the indefinite vertical line. 
Pass the lower edge of the pencil horizontally through a 
and b, and note how far ¢ is below it, mark this dis- 
tance on the drawing as at C and draw the curved line 
ACB. Compare with the distance ab from c to the 
apex d and make the same comparison in the drawing. 
Draw AD and BD. 

Prob. VIII. Place the cone as indicated in the draw- 
ing. 

Draw AB the longer diameter of the base for the 
unit of measure. 

Compare ab with cd to get the points C and D. 
Draw the ellipse, ABCD. 

Bisect AB at F and at right angles to AB at F 
draw the indefinite line FE. Compare ab with the 
distance from d to the apex e and make the same com- 
parison in the drawing to find the apex EZ. Draw AE 
and BE, 

After becoming familiar with the process of drawing 
the cylinder choose simple cylindrical objects such as 
table-ware, tinware and objects of a similar character, 
and draw them. 

If you cannot draw such objects, it is because you 
have not understood what you have passed over. 

Instead of going forward turn back to the first part, 
and go over the work once more, for unless you under- 
stand the principles that govern the drawing of the cube 
and cylinder, there is httle use to go forward. 








Drawings [IX.—XVI. are applications of the principles 
involved in the drawing of the cylinder, to common ob- 
jects. 

The harbor in drawing IX. is the same as the top of 
the cylinder placed below the level of the eye (see Prob. 
IV). The light-house and the candle-stick are the same 
as Prob. 1. The under side of the mushrooms in draw- 
ing X. are the same as the bottom of the cylinder raised 
above the level of the eye. The flowers in drawings XI. 
and XV. and are made on the same principle as the end 
of the cylinder placed in various positions. 

Drawings XII. and XIII. are examples of the vertical 
cylinder, drawing XIV. of the horizontal, and drawing 
XV. of the receding cylinder. Drawing XVI. represents 
the inside of a receding cylinder. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS, 


(1) How many kinds of lines are used in drawing the 
cylinder? 

(2) When is the round end of the vertical cylinder a 
horizontal line? 

The round end of the horizontal cylinder a vertical 
line ? 

(8) What line determines the drawing of the vertical 
cylinder ? 


(4) What point determines the drawing of the hori- 
zontal cylinder ? 

(5) What is the unit of measure when drawing the 
cylinder ? 

(6) What is the unit of measure when drawing the 
cone ? 

(7) What part of the cylinder does the harbor in draw- 
ing IX. resemble ? 

(8) Why does the upper part of the light-house curve 
upward and the base downward ? 

(9) What parts of the mushrooms resemble the cylin- 
der ? 

(10) Why is the top of the candlestick in drawing XYI. 
horizontal and the bottom curving ? 

(11) Is the basket of peaches above or below the level 
of the eye? Why? 

(12) Is the can in drawing XIV. at the right or left of 
the center of vision? 

(18) Find the center of vision in drawing XVI. 





























FAULTY POSITIONS OF THE BODY. 


Facept for spasmodicinterruptions the children in too 
many of our schools, day in and day out, sit in a cramped 
position at the table or desk, while engaged in writing 
or in figure making, and painfully, with distorted fingers, 
draw their work upon slate or paper. What teacher has 
not, again and again, started out with her class in the 
beginning of the term, with a grim determination to 
conquer this tendency on the part of her pupils, and to 
secure, by the end of the term at least, a modification 
of the prevailing habit to which she not infrequently 
finds every member of her class addicted? And what 
teacher, two weeks later, is not growing weary in her 
well-doing and mentally vowing that this is positively 
her last attempt to overcome a habit that she has once 
more demonstrated her inability to cope with? If the 
teacher be in a grammar grade, there is usually made 
at this time a statement that had the children been 
properly taught in the primary grades, there would be 
no need of the teacher’s attempting to correct a fault 
acquired through terms of mispractice. But send these 
same down to the lowest primary grade, and though 
they would again make a heroic effort to correct a 
fault that they find the little one possessed of on his 
entrance to school, there would once more be a relapse, 
and an arrival at a similar conclusion. 

Now it is possible for a teacher to train children to a 
correct body and hand position from the outset in school- 
work, and furthermore it is possible to break up bad 
habits in pen or pencil holding as well as in body posi- 
tion, after they have become as strong as we frequently 
find them in grammar grades. 

One does not have to study this question very long 
before he arrives at several conclusions. 

1, Many pupils are kept from holding their pens cor- 
rectly by the line of action pursued by the teacher. 

The permunent value to the child of sitting correctly 
and holding his pen right for the few minutes of the writ- 
ing exercise is but slight, if a relapse into a bad position 
occurs as soon as he takes up work that is not distinct- 
ively a writing exercise. The teacher should make no 


mistake here. As soon as the cry ascends for correct 
body and hand position, there must be no diminution 
of effort along the whole line of pen and pencil labor. 
It does not matter whether the child is writing a letter, 





performing an example in arithmetic, or writing a spell- 
ing lesson—all must be done in form. Persistence in 
this form does much to establish a good habit in place of 
a bad one. 

2. Not one in ten of these teachers who find it so diffi- 
cult to train their pupils to a correct holding of the pen, 
knows how to correctly hold his own pen, or knowing 
how, practices it. 

The child is to a large extent an imitator. Any pecu- 
liarities of the teacher, he is too apt to copy, and in 
many cases to exaggerate. It will be useless for the 
teacher to lecture on correct form in writing unless she 
sets an example worthy of being followed. You will 
notice little peculiar turns to letters that are constantly 
cropping forth in children’s writing—trace them back. 
The child has not originated. He has imitated. 

8. What the teacher does not do in eight years of 
school, the world of business does in less than six months 
after it gets an opportunity of reaching the child. 

And why is this? It is because they cannot do the 
work demanded of them end thus retain their positions 
unless they get themselves into shape for doing the 
work. This they find out, and govern themselves 
accordingly. It does not take a bright boy long to see 
that the reason that Mr. Jones can turn off better work 
than he, is because Mr. Jones sits in better position than 
he and holds his pen, hand, and body in better form. 
The bright boy is not long in learning this fact and gov- 
erning himself in accordance with it. 





SYSTEM IN PENNING. 


The key to happiness and progress in the school-room 
is order. Order is gained by system ; every detail must 
be brought under the dominion of system. The distribu- 
tion of writing books often occasions the direst disorder. 
I have been in school-rooms where the teacher would 
call out: “Tend to writing.” Thereupon every pupi! 
would scramble under his desk for book and pen. Soon 
would arise sounds like a Babel: ‘‘Some one got my 
pen.” ‘Haint any ink.” ‘ Haint any pen.” 

In my first school I allowed the pupils to keep the 
books at their desk ; in my second school I kept them at 
my desk and distributed them myself. After that I 
brought the matter toa perfect system. This was my 
plan : 

The books.—My table was a common cherry table 
with two drawers; it stood on a platform. On the side 
fronting the pupils I had two shelves placed. 

On the upper shelf the boys’ books were placed ; on the 
lower the girls’ books. Then came five rows of desks 
for boys, and five for girls. 

Pens.—The pens from the girls’ desks were gathered on 
Friday night and put in a small cigar box; those from 
the boys’ desks in another. A small pair of pliers lay on 
my table ; on Monday morning the pens were pulled out 
and new ones inserted and then distributed. The old 
ones were put in a box and could be got by the pupils at 
any time. I bought pens by the gross; each pupil con- 
tributed five cents for fees for the ten weeks, and this 
usually sufficed. 

Pen-wiper.—Each one had a pen-wiper. I had a piece 
of old muslin to cut up for those who had no fancy 
wiper. 

Blotter.—I purchased blotting paper by the dozen 
sheets and cut it up into suitable sizes. A cent from 
each pupil covered this cost. 

Distribution of Books.—The books being on the 
shelves, signal one brought all into “first position "— 
sitting erect. Number two brought to their feet the 
pupils of the rear row of desks, who moved with the 
‘*leader” (the one at the extreme left) towards my desk ; 
then each took his books 1n his left hand and faced about 
ready for distribution. Watching the “leader” they 
distributed in unison. Number three—each pupil opened 
his book, took his pen. Number four—each held bis pen 
in a correct position, the teacher exemplifying. Num- 
ber five—each began writing on the-‘‘ practice paper.” 

Practice Paper.—I purchased three reams of foolscap 
and gave each pupil ten sheets. This lasted them for 
practicing, etc., for the term, usually. These sheets were 
halved so as to fit in the writing book. 

Blackboard work.—As soon as all were at work the 
copy was taken up by me (all had the same copy) and 
written out, one word at atime, on the blackboard, and 
instruction given. 

The close.—When twenty-five minutes had elapsed, 
signal six was given. All stopped, wiped pens, used 
blotter, closed books, and sat in first position ; if any did 
not, a tap of the pencil on the desk was given. Number 
seven brought the rear pupils up, and the books were 
gathered and placed on the shelves. 
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I have given this example to enable me to tell the hap- 


piness I enjoyed in a school of 150 pupils where an ex- 
ercise covering so much detail was to be attended to. 
There was no confusion, there was no idleness; there 
was progress, there was happiness. These did not come 
from the good disposition of the pupils—they arose from 
the system. Let the teacher bring everything under the 
domination of system. 

Some years ago I was at one of the forts on the fron- 
tier. The men came out for parade; there was an 
inspection of the dress of each private—the coat was ex- 
amined to see that each button was on, etc. The resuit 
was a collection of fine appearing men. Every detail 
was attended to. 

The teacher must do the same thing if he would have 
order in his school-room. He must put every detail of 
penmanship into a system. If there is disorder it comes 
from want of system. H. K. 





LESSONS IN WOOD-WORKING. 


{These are notes of the course in wood-working given by Prof. 
Eaton at the New York College for the Trainiug of Teachers, to 
pupils of the grammar and high school grades of the model school 
pod to college students of the senior year.) 


The first work for the hands of children, or adults, 
unaccustomed to the use of tools, is sawing, using cross- 
cut and rip saws and working with and across the grain; 
planing, with jack and smoothing planes, is next in 
order ; chiseling follows. Then, the pupil having ac- 
quired some command of the tool in making rounded 
and chamfered edges, the work of joining begins. This 
takes up plain joints, such as the half, or end-lap, and 
cross-lap joints, the mortise, the more complicated work 
of dovetail and key-mortise joints, the panel, key-tim- 
ber, and box dovetail joints. 

Some piece of original work, combining the principles 
of all that has been learned, is then required of every 
pupil and the course, which, for general students, ex- 
tends over the school-year, is finished. 

Great thoroughness and vicety of finish in every part 
is required, and the honesty of workmanship thus se- 
cured, is a valuable point in manual training. A recent 
lesson given to grammar school pupils was shared by two 
ladies, special students, who are going to Mexico as mis- 
sionaries and are preparing for possible emergencies in 
their new life, by a brief course nm manual training, 
meaning to carry away with them tools and the ability 
to usethem. One of them said : 

“* Anyway, if we want a shelf put up, or a bit of repair- 
ing done, we shall not be helpless if we cannot find a 
carpenter.” 





IMPROVEMENT. 

Are your children improving? Do you feel that your 
influence upon the members of your class is such that 
day by day they are growing stronger, physically, men- 
tally, and morally? It is your business as teacher to 
attend to the development of your pupils over all these 
lines. 

Are you a teacher who has training spasms? Do you 
start to-day with a firm determination to produce a good 
result, bend every energy to its accomplishment for a 
few days, and gradually drift back into old ruts by the 
time a week has elapsed? Have you so many “irons in 
the fire” that you are not giving due attention to all, 
and are consequently overheating some, and giving 
others too little expansion ? 

Better call a halt, review the situation, get your eye 
on an end worthy of being gained, and push forward 
uutil you reach it. Do not hesitate. If you have some- 
thing in view worthy of striving for, keep pegging away 
at it until it is accomplished. 

A teacher was dissatisfied with the personal appear- 
ance of many of her pupils. She was scrupulously neat 
herself. Her example alone was good, but was insuffi- 
cient because it was not seconded by a good home influ- 
ence. Many of the pupils came from homes in which 
slovenly ways prevailed. She determined to break up 
the habit that many of her pupils had of coming to the 
class-room with soiled hands, uncombed hair, and untidy 
dress. 

Somebody had told her that it was better to train a 
child to be neat in person than totrain him to conjugate 
“* wash ” through all the moods and all the tenses of each 
mood. Quite a task to accomplish, was 1t not? What 
do you think of the value of your work toa school dis- 
trict if, during the term of your administration, you 
train all slovenly pupils to habits of neatness ? 

She attacked the matter of dirty hands at first, and in 
this way : 


While talking with a merchant in a large city not 
long since, a young man came in, and stood nearthe door 
with his hat on. 

** Do you wish to see me?” said the merchant. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the youth. “I saw your adver- 
tasement in the paper for a young man for your lace 
department, and called to apply for the position.” 

“* You will not suit me ; good-day, sir,” said the mer- 
chant. The young man went out at once. 

I said, ‘‘ You decided very quickly regarding that 
young man. He seemed to bea bright boy. Why did 
you reject him?” 

‘Did you notice his hands?” said the merchant ; 
“‘they were unwashed, and his finger-nails were lined 
with black. The young man who gets this position will 
be one who has learned to keep his hands clean. This 
is not a school, and I have no time to teach boys cleanli- 
ness of person.” 

Then the teacher said, ‘‘ I do not blame the merchant 
at all, children, for sending this boy away. Dirty hands 
are not at a premium in the world. It is so easy, after 
one gets the habit, to keep one’s hands clean, and one’s 
finger-nails properly trimmed and free from dirt.” 
During the last part of the teacher's remarks many of 
the pupils looked at their hands. Some seemed satis- 
fied; others quickly withdrew them from sight. The 
teacher said nothing, but she saw all that went on, and 
passed to the treatment of a geography topic. 

A few days after she brought to school a piece of soap. 
She asked a question, ‘‘ Why do soap and water remove 
dirt from the hands?” She wished to illustrate. She 
called upon some scholar whose hands were soiled to 
stand. Wonderful to relate, there were no soiled hands 
in the class! She saw hands put out of sight. ‘‘ Who 
will soil his hands so that I can illustrate?” 

Each boy whose hands were dirty was wishing to offer 
himself as a sacrifice. She called on the worst case in 
the class, and he came to her desk, She looked at his 
hands—they were somewhat soiled. You may rub the 
palms over the top of the shelf yonder ; I saw some dust 
there this morning. He gladly availed himself of the 
opportunity of adding another coat to his hands. She 
let him use the soap, saw the dirt removed, and ex- 
plained to the class the reason of its disappearance. She 
told the boy quietly and without the others hearing that 
he should have come up when the call for those who had 
soiled hands was given. 

She did not gain her point in a day, nor a week, but 
she did in less than a month. 





* LESSONS IN PATRIOTISM.—I11. 
By Emma L. BALLOU, Jersey City, N. J. 

(The teacher will give out the subject of the lesson the day 
before, and ask the children to talk about it among themselves and 
at home. This will arouse an interest.) 

Teacher.—Can you tell me what we are going to talk 
about to-day ? 

John.—Weare going to talk about our country being a 
free country. 

Teacher.—Tell me in what ways our country is a free 
country. 

Harry.—We have freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and religious freedom. 

Teacher.—Yes. There are many other advantages 
enjoyed by those who live in the United States. Can 
you tell me some of them ? 

John.—My father says that one of the best things for 
us children, is that we have good schools. 

Teacher.—Why isit an advantage to a country to have 
good schools ? * 

Harry.—If we didn’t have good schools, so that’ we 
can be educated, we wouldn’t know how to take care of 
ourselves when we are grown up. 

Teacher.—Yes, a good education will teach us not 
only bow to take care of ourselves, but also how to lead 
the best possible lives. Why is it specially necessary in 
arepublic that the people be educated. 

Fred.—That is what we were talking about at recess 
to-day. The people in this country must be educated, 
because they make their own laws. 

Teacher.—You are right. If we would have wise 
laws, the people who make them must be wise. It is 
the duty of our country, therefore, to give all its chil- 
dren an opportunity to get an education, that they may 
be able, when they are grown, to manage the affairs of 
the government well and wisely. 

Many people think that it ought not only to give the 
children the opportunity to be educated, but that it 
should also compel ali to take advantage of the oppor 








* Copyright, 1890, by E. L. BALLov. 


tunity. The time may come when this will be done all 
over the United States. 

The character of our country depends upon its people ; 
it will be whatever the majority of its people make it. 
If the people should grow to be ignorant and wicked, 
what kind of a country would we have? 

Fred.—A bad country. 

Teacher.—It would no longer be a country to be proud 
of; it would no longer be a country to which the op- 
pressed of every nation could come for protection. 

So it is a good thing that our people are interested in 
education. If you were traveling in some countries in 
Europe you would be followed by wretched looking 
human beings, who would beg youin most piteous tones 
for food. They have no other way of living and would 
starve if noone gave tothem. They have no place to go 
to and no one tocare for them, In this country, if peo- 
ple are poor and not able to take care of themselves, and 
have no one to take care of them, are they left to starve ? 
John.—No, ma’am. The country takes care of all the 
poor people. If they have nowhere else to live, they 
can live in the poor-house. 

Teacher.—Yes, and although people very much dis- 
like the thought of living in a poor-house, it is not nearly 
so bad as to be left without any care 

Harry.—The country takes care of all the little chil- 
dren who have no father nor mother to take care of them. 
The different states have orphan asylums where they 
are taken care of. 

Teacher.—There are some people who are so unfortun- 
ate as to lose their minds and become insane. A good 
many years ago insane people were treated in a most 
shocking manner. They were driven out from among 
men and obliged to wander about without homes or care. 
Sometimes they were shut up in dungeons, and no one 
seemed to think it a duty to take care of them. How 
are such people treated in this country ? 

Jennie.—There are free insane asylums in nearly all 
the states. Papa told me about that last evening, and 
he said their keepers were obliged to take good care of 
them. 

Teacher.—Yes; the poor, the helpless, the insane, all 
who cannot care for themselves, are taken care of in this 
country. That makes it a pleasant country to live in. 
Can citizens of the United States travel safely in other 
countries ? 

John.—Yes, ma’am, they can travel anywhere. So 
long as they are under the protection of the American 
flag no one would dare trouble them. 

Teacher.—That is because our country extends its pro- 
tection to all its people no matter where they may be. 
Let me tell you another pleasant thing about being an 
American. An American, who is worthy of respect, is 
treated with respect wherever he may go. When Gen- 
eral Grant traveled around the world, he was treated as 
an equal by nobles, and by the great men of every 
nation. An American citizen if he prove himself 
** noble” will receive respect wherever he may be, Who 
can tell me another good thing about our country ? 
Harry.—It is an honest country. 

Teacher.—Why do you call it an honest country ? 
Fred.—It pays all its debts. 

Teacher.— What debts does it pay? 

John.—When the country buys any land it always 
pays for it. We paid for Alaska when we bought it from 
Russia. 

James.—If our war-ships do any damage the country 
pays for it. 

Fred.—The country pays all the people who work for 
it, from the president down. 

Charlie.—We had to pay for what the war cost us. 
(The children will bring up many other points of inter- 
est about the country. Those who were given this lesson 
spoke of the protection of the soldiers during war time, 
of the forts and the war-ships, of the light-houses and 
the buoys for guiding ships, of the quarantine, the life- 
saving stations, the signal service, the hospitals and am- 
bulances, the fire department, police, etc. ] 

Summary :— 

My country isa great and prosperous country, and I 
ought to be proud and happy that 1 am an American. 
My country gives equal rights to all its citizens. 
Itisafree country. It protects its citizens in their 
rights of freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
religious freedom. 

It educates its children and cares for its citizens. 

My country is an honest country. 

For all these things I ought to love my country. 





“I find the JouRNAL a great help in my work, and 
wish it continued prosperity. 





Binghamton, N. Y. 


Prix, C. W. Evans, 





— 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usua) 
class work, If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








MONTH OF DECEMBER. 





9.—JOHN MILTON, b. 1608, 
17.—LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN, b. 1770. 
17.—Stir HumpHrey Davy, b. 1778. 
26.—Mary SOMERVILLE, b. 1780. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec, 











The above is designed to be put upon the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to look up something about each. 





JOHN MILTON, sometimes called the ‘‘ Homer of Brit- 
ain,” is ranked next to Shakespeare among the poets. 
He was a scrivener, and got a ‘‘ plentiful estate” from 
his profession. He was also an accomplished musician, 
and the author of two well-known hymn tunes, ‘“ Nor- 
wich "and “‘ York.” Some exquisite poems were written 
in his youth ; among them are ‘“‘ Lycidas ” and ‘“‘ Comus.” 
Constant study affected his sight, and the last twenty 
years of his life he was totally blind. During this time 
he composed his greatest poems, ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
‘* Paradise Regained,” and ‘‘Samson Agonistes,” dictat- 
ing them to his daughters. For ‘“ Paradise Lost” he 
received £5 with the promise of the same sum when 
thirteen hundred copies of the book were sold. He died 
of the gout November 8, 1674. 





LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN, a famous musician of Dutch 
extraction, was born at Bonn, in Prussia. When only 
five years old, his father began to teach him music, and 
when eight years old he created great astonishment by 
his performances on the violin. In his thirteenth year 
he published a volume of variations on a march, songs 
and sonatas. He went to Vienna as a pupil of Haydn 
and the rest of his life was spent there. For many years 
he was entirely deaf, and he lived in strict seclusion. 
But he found consolation in music, and produced sym- 
phonies, sonatas, overtures, etc., which are among the 
works of art that will never die. His ‘‘ Fidelio” was 
the first German music of a dramatic character. 





Sir HUMPHREY Davy was a great English scientist. As 
a discoverer, he ranks next to Sir Isaac Newton, and he 
was also distinguished as an author, lecturer, and chem- 
ist. His most important invention was the miner’s safety 
lamp ; for this he was made a baronet. He was a mem- 
ber of almost all the scientific institutions in the world, 
and is called the greatest chemist of any age. 





Mary SOMERVILLE was famous for her knowledge of 
mathematics and physical science. Her mother taught 
her to read, but this was all the instruction she received 
till she was nine years old. At ten she went to school 
and became so fond of study that when she returned 
she neglected her sewing for her books, to the disap- 
pointment of her relatives. She found an algebraic sum 
in a stray copy of a fashion magazine, and this was her 
first acquaintance with a subject that occupied her 
attention for the rest of her life. But she was thirty- 
three before she found time and means to devote herself 
to study. She is the author of ‘‘ The Connection of the 
Physical Sciences,” and a ‘“‘ Physical Geography.” She 
died at an advanced age, keeping the use of her facul- 
ties until the last. 


aie 


ABOUT PEOPLE. 








A beautiful marble medallion memorial of Mrs. Mu- 
lock Craik has been placéd in Tewkesbury Abbey. 
‘* Above the cornice is placed a group illustrative of 
Charity ; while in the architectural member is a winged 
laurel wreath, surmounted by an alto-relief, containing 
the figures of Truth and Purity. A central shield bears 
the quotation from ‘John Halifax, Gentleman :” 
‘*Each in his place is fulfilling his day, and passing 
away, just as that Sun is passing. Only we know not 
whither he passes; while whither we go we know, and 
the way we know—the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 

ver.” A medallion portrait is contained in a circular 


molding, supported by Corinthian pilasters, on which 
are borne the maiden and married names of theauthor- 
The inscrip- 


ess, ‘‘ Dinah Maria Mulock—Mrs, Craik.” 


’| ulations. 


tion on the frieze runs, “ A tribute to work of noble aim 
and to a gracious life.” Tewkesbury was the place se- 
lected by Miss Muloch as the home of “ John Halifax.” 
and it was the last place visited before her death. Name 
three books written by Mrs. Craik. 

Miss Harriet Hosmer has completed the Lincoln 
Memorial on which she has been engaged since last De- 
cember. She has recently sailed for Europe, and after 
a short stay in London will go to Rome, where she will 
work on her statueof Queen Isabella. Thisstatue, which 
is expected to be one of her greatest works, and a pair 
of bronze doors, will represent her at the ‘‘ World’s 
Fair.” Who is Harriet Hosmer? Name some of her best 
known works. Name some famous sculptors of Greece, 
Italy, and America. 

The people of Cornwall, the home of the late Rev. E. 
P. Roe, have concluded to erect an appropriate memori- 
al on his old homestead in that town, which is under the 
shadows of Storm King mountain, and where the last 
days of the novelist were spent. In therearis a wooded 
tract where the author loved to ‘‘ commune with nature.” 
and where no doubt he planned his popular books. 
When hedied his friends secured this tract, together with 
the top of the hill near by. It comprises two and a half 
acres, and here is where the memorial will be erected. 





**One lovely evening in October, 1847,” writes Anne, 
the sister of Maria Mitchell, the great astronomer, 
‘we had a tea party of some fifteen or twenty friends, 
about Maria’s own age and her special companions. As 
soon as tea was over she said to them: ‘ Now, you must 
excuse me ; the heavens are soclear I want to sweep the 
skies. Who knows what comets may be roaming at 
large? About an hour after we heard my father running 
quickly down stairs. He opened the parlor door, his 
observing cap down to his eyes, and exclaimed : 
‘Maria has found a telescopic comet!’ The general re- 
joicing of the guests contrasted oddly with the quiet de- 
meanor of the mother and sisters When Maria heard 
the stir of the departing guests and came down to say 
good-night, her friends clustered about her v. ith congrat- 
‘ It was there,’ she said, simply; ‘ how could 
I help seeing it? There was no merit in that.’” 

What can you tell about Maria Mitchell? Name some 
other famous astronomer. 





¥ A RECEIPT FOR A RACKET. 





What does it take to make a racket? 

Well, bless me, I certainly ought to know, 
For I’ve made them a score of times or so! 
Here's the receipt—and I can’t be wrong, 
For making them hot and sweet and strong. 


What does it take to make a racket? 

Two small boys in pants and jacket ; 

An empty room and a bare wood floor ; 

A couple of sticks to bang the door ; 

A chair or two to break and swing ; 

A trumpet to blow and a bell to ring ; 

A stamp and a tramp like a great big man, 
And, when you can get it, an old tin pan; 
A flight of stairs for a climb and tumble ; ; 
A nursery maid to growl and grumble ; 

A chorus of cry and howl and shriek, 

To drown your voice if acy try - ess 

A dozen good blows on 

Each one coming down with a aie whack ; ; 
A couple of falls that would crack a nut, 

And one good bump on your occiput ; 
Poem, a tear and a clatter, 

A mamma to cry ‘‘ Now what is the matter?” 


You take these, 
And shake these, 


And put ina packet, 

And you'll have the jolliest kind of a racket. 

Of course you are bound to confess 

You can manage to make it with less 

(For this is a regular rich receipt, 

With pudding and sauce and all complete) ; 

And still have a very good show, 

If you follow directions below ; 

You can leave out the room and the floor ; 

The bumps and the bangs on the door ; 

The bell, and the sticks, and the stairs, 

The trum , the howls, and the chairs ; 

The whack and the fall and rise ; : 

The shrieks and the groans and the cries ; 
Mamma, and the pan and the tramp ; 

The nurse, and the growl, and the stamp ; 

But one thing you must have however you ge it, 
Or else, if you don’t you will sadly regret it, 

For remember my words if you oon to lack it, 
You can never have the least bit of a racket ; 
And that is, two small boys in pants and jacket ! 





— Wide Awake, 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

NOVEMBER 10.—Inhabitants of Brussels ask for universal suf- 
frage. 

NOVEMBER 11.—Revolt of soldiers in Honduras.—Almost a panic 
in Wall street, New York.—France will lay a second cable from 
Calais to Fanoe, an island off the west coast of Jutland. 

NOVEMBEXx 12.—Halifax harbor to be improved.—Steamship 
companies opposed to ocean racing on account of the risk run. 

NOVEMBER 13.—Gilbert and Sullivan form another partnership. 

NOVEMBER 14.—Large wheat crop in Manitoba. 

NOVEMBER 15.—The Melbourne strikers return to work.—The 
Turks send more soldiers to Trpoli, fearing Italy’s designs on 
that country. 

NOVEMBER 16.—The whole story of Stanley’s rear guard in the 
relief expedition will be told in an English law court. 

THE BEHRING SEA DISPUTE. 

It seems as though the Behring sea difficulty would 
neverend. This time it is Sir Julian Pauncefort, the Brit- 
ish minister at Washington, who sets the ball rolling. He 
proposes that there shall be a North America seal fishing 
convention, composed of representatives from the United 
States, England, and Russia. They will inform them- 
selves of the habits and condition of the seal in Behring sea, 
through impartial experts. On their report the commis- 
sion is to prepare a set of rules which shall be in force until 
they are repealed or modified, and they can only be changed 
by the joint action of the contracting parties. The object 
of the rules will be the protection of the seals. This will 
be accomplished either by forbidding their slaughter upou 
certain of the islands, or by excluding sealers from certain 
parts of the sea. In either case a “closed season” is to be 
agreed upon. If this plan of Sir Julian’sis not approved 
he recommends that an impartial government shall be in- 
vited to hear and determine the questions in dispute. 





RAILROAD BUILDING IN BRAZIL. 

There has been a railroad boom in Brazil, that was inter- 
rupted somewhat by the revolution last year. In the 
southern part of the country a huge wall of mountainous 
bluffs fronts the sea, making the cost of railroads very high. 
These having now been completed through the coast region, 
the remainder of the work is comparatively easy. The 
Mogyana railroad has already entered the state of Goyez, 
and will be rapidly extended to distant Cuyaba,a town 
1000 miles from Rio Janeiro. This railroad will pass 
through regions of which even less is known than of most 
parts of Central Africa. Another great system of lines 
will be from Sao Paulo to Rio Grande do Sul, placing Rio 
Janeiro within easy reach of the southern part of the 
republic. This era of railroad building will undoubtedly 
be followed by an era of great immigration. 





GEN. BOOTH’S PHILANTHROPIC SCHEME. 


Gen. Booth, who has long been noted as the leader of the 
Salvation army, has written a book, ““In Darkest Eng- 
land,”’ in which he presents a novel scheme for lifting up 
the lower classes. He calls the slums and the criminal 
classes of the great towns the “submerged tenth,” upon 
whom he proposes to operate. Work is to be supplied in 
workshops to be connected with the Shelter depots, where 
at present vagrants are housed and fed at eight cents a 
night. In these work-shops the destitute are to work at 
making mats, sacks, or firewood, the proceeds of which go 
to the army and compensate for the care and maintenance 
of the laborers. If the candidate wishes it he can join the 
“ Waste not want not brigade” to scour the streets and 
visit area doors, collecting refuse of all kinds, which will 
be cleansed and turned to good use. Gen. Booth thinks 
that the waste of the upper and well-to-du classes will 
alone support the “submerged tenth.” The plan also in- 
cludes the “‘ Country Colony,” and the “‘ Over Sea Colony.” 
From the city, graduation is to the covhtry, and from 
thence over the sea to Africa, according to present inten- 
tions, where the homeless, penniless vagrant will find him- 
self the owner of a house and farm, and the army’s debtor 
to no more than the amount of his ocean passage. If Gen. 
Booth carries the plan out successfully, he will be a bene- 
factor of his country and of the race. 





PosTAL RATE REDUCED.—The Canadian government has 
reduced the postal rate from three cents to two cents. 
This reduction applies to letters passing between Cana- 
dian points, and points in Canada and the United States. 


DISTRIBUTING TIME BY TELEGRAPH.—Experts in the 
naval observatory in Washington make computations and 
give the correct time each day at noon. At that houra 
button is pressed communicating the time to the various 
parts of the country. The Western Union is allowed to 
have its instruments in the room whence the message is 
sent, with an attachment to the button, so that the news 
is flashed directly from the observatory, without even the 
aid of an operator, all over the United States, reaching 
even so distant a point as San Francisco within the space 
of not more than one-fifth of a second. 
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Dr. Kocn’s Discovery.—A hospital will be opened in 
Berlin for curing patients of consumption, according to 
Dr. Koch’s method. The doctor ascertained in 1882 that 
the tubercle bacillus was a living germ. Now he is ready 
to cure the disease it causes by inoculation. His plan is to 
introduce into the system a bacillus of a milder form that 
will overcome the more dangerous bacilli causing the dis- 
ease. From four to eight weeks will usually be required 
foracure. Dr. Koch is now experimenting to find a cure 
for diphtheria. 


A GREAT ENGINEERING SCHEME.—A public meeting was 
held in Belfast to consider a plan for building a tunnel 
between Ireland and Scotland. It is proposed to extend 
the tunnel from the junction of the Belfast and Northern 
Counties railway, four miles inland from Whitehaven, on 
the Antrim coast, to the center of Wierston Hill, in Wig- 
townshire, a distance of thirty-four miles. It will take 
twelve years to build it, and it will cost $40,000,000. 





DENMARK’S TARIFF.—The bill just introduced in the 
Danish Landthing places coal, coke, salt, sago, and rice on 
the free list, and reduces the duty on sugar. It also pro- 
vides for the abolition of the shipping duties. The tariff 
on industrial machinery is increased. On what kinds of 
articles should a duty (if any) be imposed ? 





A Historic FArM.—The Warwick farm, near St. Peter’s, 
Pa., changed owners recently. The Warwick furnace on 
this farm is the oldest in the United States, and it was 
here that the cannon for the Continental army were made 
during the Revolutionary war. In the meadows near by, 
many pieces of artillery are buried, having been placed 
there after the battle of Brandywine in 1777 to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the British. Several of 
these cannon were dug up and exhibited at the Centennial 
exposition. What were the effects of the battle of Brandy- 
wine ? 





INDIANS ARMING.—It is reported that the Indians in 
North Dakota are arming, and that every Indian on the 
Sioux reservation will soon go on the warpath. They are 
said to have Custer’s rifles, which the United States troops 
have never found. Local hardware dealers have sold their 
entire stock of ammunition to the Indians. Why are there 
very few Indians now in the eastern part of the United 
States ? 





RussIAN PoLEs.—During the past three months 300,000 
Poles have left Russia for Brazil, where they will found 
colonies. Most of them cross the Russian border without 
getting permission of the government, in the shape of pass- 
ports. The government does not look with favor on this 
wholesale migration. What is a passport ? 





To UNITE LAKES AND OCEAN.—At a meeting of the 
Duluth board of trade a noted engineer said that for thirty 
million dollars he could build waterways so that ships 
from Liverpool could reach any lake port. One of the pro- 
posed improvements is connecting Georgian bay and Lake 
Ontario by means of a ship canal. If Georgian bay and 
Lake Ontario were connected by a ship canal, what waters 
would a ship traverse in going from Liverpool to Chicago ? 





REAR ADMIRAL STEEDMAN’S DEATH.—The death of Rear 
Admiral Steedman took place at Washington November 
13. His first duty was as midshipman at the navy yard, 
New York. Then he served on the Constitution and the 
United States inthe Mediterranean. From 1838-40 he was 
acting lieutenant on the Macedonian in the West Indies. 
Next he served on the Dolphin and in the coast survey. 
During the war he served with Commodore Foote on the 
Mississippi in the Port Royal expedition and elsewhere. 
From 1869-’72 he commanded the Boston navy yard, and 
afterward the South Pacific squadron. Where are the 
United States navy yards located ? Describe Foote’s oper- 
ations on the Mississippi. 





Mr. THURMAN’sS BIRTHDAY.—Distinguished men from all 
parts of the country attended Allen G. Thurman’s birth- 
day celebration at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Thurman was 
seventy-seven years old. Among those present was ex- 
President Cleveland. What offices has Mr. Thurman held, 
and for what office was he a candidate ? 





A BRITISH WARSHIP SUNK.—The British torpedo cruiser 
Serpent foundered off the coast of Spain (near Cape Finis- 
terre) November 12 during a heavy storm. Out of the one 
hundred and seventy-six men on board only three were 
saved. The vessel is said to have struck areef. It is said 
the wreck is due to the compasses becoming disordered by 
the great masses of iron along the coast. Several other 
wrecks have been caused by the great quantity of iron in 
the Galician mountains. How is a ship’s position and 
course at sea determined ? 

FRENCH FisHING CLAIMS.—France and Great Britain are 
trying to settle the Newfoundland fishing question. It is 
proposed that France give Great Britain the French shore 
of Newfoundland in exchange for one of the British Wes; 
African colonies, possibly Gambia. Where are the British 
and French possessions on the Western continent ? 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS: 

A SuHip RAILWAy.—In 1891 we are promised the opening 
of the world’s first great ship railway, which is now being 
built across the narrow strip of land dividing the St. Law- 
rence river from the bay of Fundy. There will be a huge 
dock at the bay of Fundy end, by means of which a vessel 
and cargo will be lifted up forty feet to the track. By tak- 
ing ships across the land 500 miles of travel will be saved. 
If this road is successful others will be built; hence the 
experiment will be watched with keen interest. 





Mvusicat SAND.—The Bell mountain, or Jebel Nagous, 
on the gulf of Suez, near Tor, is so called because the 
sands on its northwestern site give forth a musical sound 
when stirred by the wind or by the steps of man. The 
mountain is three miles long and 1,200 feet high. When 
disturbed the sand emits a bass sound, and when a great 
quantity is agitated the sound is said to be like thunder. 





A Sponge STATUE.—One would not suppose an artist 
would choose sponge to work upon, yet a life-size statue 
has been made in New York from this material. The 
statue shows a Greek sponge-gatherer standing in the bow 
of a boat, pole in hand, and looking through a water-tele- 
scope at a sponge in the depths below. The figure is made 
from many pieces of leathery potters’ sponge matched as 
to color, texture, and shape. 


ELECTRICAL IMPROVEMENTS.—It is proposed to use the 
electro-magnet to search for torpedoes and lost anchors. 
The magnet in connection with a delicate strain dynamo- 
meter is lowered into the water and excited by a battery. 
The metal will attract the magnet and the dynamometer 
will reveal the fact. 





THE SALT OF THE SEA.—The salt in the ocean comes 
from salt rocks that, being dissolved, are carried down by 
the streams. The ocean, therefore, has been gaining salt 
ever since the rivers first emptied into it. In the Atlantic 
the total amount of salt is only about three and a half pails 
to every hundred ; while in the Dead sea the proportion is 
twenty-four to the hundred of water. 





MEXIco’s FIBER PLANT.—The “guimbobo” or “‘angu,” 
of the Mexican state of Vera Cruz, has a fiber finer and 
stronger than silk, and of a similar luster. The guimbobo 
differs from ramie, cotton, and hemp, in having the plant- 
covering around the fiber instead of mixed up aud inter- 
laced with it. This makes it practicable to separate and 
remove the bark by machinery. Tbe plant grows with lit- 
tle care, and produces a highly esteemed food in addition 
to the fiber. 


CostLy GeEms.—The largest perfect diamond in the 
world was exhibited at the Paris exposition; it is worth a 
million dollars. The biggest and best ruby is owned in 
London, and is valued at $50,000. It has no parallel, even 
in the Crown jewels, and it is said that the duchess of 
Edinburgh carried it all the way to St. Petersburg for the 
Czar to look at. The finest private collection of pearls 
is owned by Mme. Dosne, sister-in-law of M. Thiers. The 
biggest emerald weighs 2,980 karats, and this is in the 
Imperial Jewel Office in Vienna. The largest and costli- 
est cat’s eye is owned by a Moorman, of Ceylon, who dug 
it up himself from the mines. He has ceclined $90,000 for 
it. 





Dummy CLocKs.—A jeweler explains why all the hands 
uf dummy clocks used as signs point to 8:17 o’clock, as fol. 
lows: “‘ Abraham Lincoln was assassinated at just 17 min- 
utes past 8 o’clock. At the meeting of the Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, of New York, it was decided to change the hands 
on all ‘dummy’ clocks used as signs so that they would 
point to this hour. This rule was adopted by all jewelers 
throughout the United States. Of late it has fallen some- 
what into disuse, but a majority of the clocks still point to 
the same hour.” 





GAS TO DO THE WORK OF HorseEs.—A firm in Munich 
is making carriages to be propelled by gas made from ben- 
zine. Several of the new vehicles are in successful opera- 
tion. On country roads they go at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, but in the city about as fast as a horse-car. The 
motor is placed in the rear over the main axle, the gas 
being lighted in a cylinder by an electric spark. It can be 
applied to small or large vehicles. The speed can be 
easily increased or diminished. 





AN AIR SHIP.—Many attempts have been made to build 
a ship, with sails and steering gear like a vessel in the sea, 
but they have been unsuccessful. A Chicago man thinks 
he has solved the problem. His proposed air ship is cigar- 
shaped, and will have a big cabin hung under it, contain- 
ing three engines by which seven big fan wheels will be 
operated. Four of these will be used in elevating the ship 
and three will be propellers. The ship will weigh from 
25,000 to 30,000 pounds. All about it will be a perfectly 
smooth plane, a deck having a surface of 100,000 square 
feet. This alone would scale the air in an oblique direc- 
tion, up or down like a kite. The ship will be built of 
aluminium, the lightest metal known. It will be 305 feet 
long, 50 feet high, and 50 feet wide. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side ef the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
Gress. Many questions remain over until next week. 





THE HEIGHT OF MT. ST. ELIAS. 


This time it is Mt. St. Elias that is at the mercy of topographers. 
Years ago we were content to consider 14,800 feet a very respect- 
able altitude for this unfortunate peak. and, inasmuch as several 
explorers seemed to agree that that was the heighi best fitting 
the mountain, we were a little disturbed when a Russian naval 
officer with a sesquipedalian name told us that it was all wrong 
for the very good reason that he himself had measured the height 
and found it 17,000 + feet. So we finally rubbed out the 4 and put a7 
in its place. Then Professor Baker, of the U.8. Coast Survey, made 
a trip to Yakutat bay, in order to settle the matter beyond doubt. 
Professor Baker remained in the bay for some time and succeeded 
in getting a set of measurements to his satisfaction. When he 
had got things about straight he ordered the master of the vesse! 
to pull up anchor and get away. His measurements showed an 
altitude a littie less than 16,000feet. Just as the vesse) was about 
under way, however, the clouds cleared from the summits end 
Baker discovered that he had been measuring Mt. Cook instead of 
St. Elias. So he remained a few days longer and got a complete 
and very carefully made set of angles for the real St. Elias. When 
be had finished dividing his array of sines and cosines and cotan- 
gents by arcs whose centers were x multiplied by y, and whose 
radii were s m-th power minus the cosecant of al] out of-doors. 
Baker told us that the only real, genuine altitude of the long-+uf- 
fering saint was 19,500 feet + 466 feet. He said, furthermore, that 
until he could find out the co-efficient of atmospheric refraction 
he could not tell us just what to do with this + 466 feet, whether 
to add it, subtract it, or tumble it into the waste basket. 

Well, we were perfectly willing to believe Professor Baker, 
for we well knew that the Coast Survey was brim full ot em- 
inent mathematickers, and that Baker was one of the ryz-est of 
the lot,—besides, had he not given us a first class peak which 
could see right over the head of that pretentious upstart in Mexico, 
with almost 2,000 feet to spare? Indeed, we were very, very proud 
of our treasure, and it was with the greatest pleasure that we 
rubbed out the 7 and put in a 9. 

Butalas! In an evil hour Professor Israel Russell, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, went to Yakutat bay witha fresh crop of assorted 
logarithms; and after extracting various m-th roots of n-th 
powers, he tells us that St. Elias is only 13,000 feet bigh. Further- 
more, Russell kept his weather eye on Mt. Cook, off which he 
knocks the top 4,000 feet. Inasmuch as Professor Russell has 
injured our vanity by declaring that the pride of our hearts must 
now take « seat back of the Mexican upstart, we all feel like say- 
ing,“ Away with him : he is no arithmeticker,”’ but as a matter of 
fact, when the Geological Survey wants to boast of its figure- 
sharps, Russell is always trotted right out. for it is on record that 
he can sey his multiplication table backwards or forwards clear 
up to the 37's. 

But after pointing proudly to our 9, shall we humiliate ourselves 
by rubbing it out and putting a measley 3in its place? Never, 
never, NEVER! By the caudal end of Cerberus, never! : 

J. W.R., 


THE NEWS OF THE DAY. 

We have an exercise exceedingly interesting and instruc- 
tive, which I would like to recommend to other teachers. 
Every afternoon we spend ten or fifteen minutes in reading 
“The News of the Day.” About twelve scholars take part, 
and they use clippings from our daily papers, and also THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, for THE JOURNAL is full of good general 
information. The scholars bring clippings, but the teach- 
ers always supervise the reading. This afternoon, Novem- 
ber 4, we read on the following subjects: ‘The proposed 
tunnel under New York bay,” “Congo river,” “ Counter. 
feiting Rare Coins,” ‘‘The Great Rivers of Africa,” “The 
Horses of United States Army,” “The Peanut Crop,” 
“ Palestine ;”’ but these are only a few of the subjects pre- 
sented. We find the exercise helps them in their reading, 
for they must read distinctly and intelligently to be heard 
and understood in our large auditorium room. We have 
done this for about two years, and would on no account 
give it up, as we find we have more intelligent scholars. It 
is never a difficult matter to find willing readers, as all 
want to read, and many request during the day if they may 


have an item for afternoon. 
Our principal takes THE JOURNAL, and we all read it ; we 
find it most valuable in our schoo 





work. It is the very 
best educational paper published. H. G. R. 
Utica, N.Y. 
NORMAL EXTENSION. 
Do on and make “normal extension” practicable. 
for those teachers that have labored long in the 


schoo!-room without norma! training to make them equal 
to the graduates is needed. 

Under what circumstances would it be right for a 
pemy AL. to break a contract? If one receives an offer of a 
Govpabte, pesttien with a slight advance of salary, 

break = present contract, against 
e trustee who signed such contract ? 
EARNEST. 
4 Decidedly not. Hold to your contract, but generally a trustee 
is willing to assist if the new place is much better than the old. 
Then you should aid to get a good successor. 


wound it be 
the wishes of 


1. How much etm the government to support the 
Indian schools? 2. aye bt aT 
school as teacher / 


[ apply far a place in an Indian 


1. $1,800,000 was appropriated in 1890. 2. Gen. Thos. J 





Washington, D. C. 


Morgan, 
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I want two books on the history of education. Please advise 
me what to get. J. W. B. 

Two excellent books are Browning’s “ Educational Theo- 
ries ” and Quick’s ‘‘ Educational Reformers.” 


“ ” “ 8 no 
pine ee e A aes is “there” in the sentence, There 
In this case you dispose of it by saying that ‘‘‘ there is ex- 
pletive ” (not necessary to the sense), and so do not classify 
or parse it. 


—— you tell me where I can obtain a book containing answers 
questions like the following 
: at reece 5 have the alphabet and oral spelling to the first 
ato in readin 
“Would a el children taught in script first or print? Why? 
Write out a first lesson based on your reasons. M. J. 


The bound copy of THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION will be 
what you want. It contains questions and answers on the 
theory and practice of teaching. 


There’is a problem in Robinson's arithmetic in measurements— 
Art. 477, ree lem 8—which reads thus: * How many ~ of 
stone will uired to enclose a lot 16 rd. long an rd. wide, 


with a wall re high and 3 ft. thick, allowing oo for the 
corners ?” roblem in Fish’s arithmetic No. 2. gives like di- 
mensions, put he answer is different. Please explain why that is. 
The problem in Fish’s ee is under Art. 224, No. 25. What 
is * allowance for one-half ” T. J. J. 

Texas. 

Suppose a wall is 16 feet long on one side and 8 on the 
other, and 8 feet thick ; the corner is counted twice. The 
corner is 3 feet square on top and 6 feet high ; it contains 4 
cubic feet. You must not add this to both sides. Suppose 
the 16 and 12 to be feet, and compute the top wall; call the 
latter wall 9 feet. Will some one who has both arithmetics 
explain the discrepancy ? 


What is the meaning and derivation of agnostic? i. W. Me 

An agnostic is one who neither affirms nor denies the ex- 
istence of a personal deity, a future life, etc. The word is 
derived from a Greek word meaning to know, and a priva- 
tive. It was first used in 1869 by Professor Huxley. 


1. I want a book treating on the vocal 
nants. 2. How is Oceania pronounced. 3. What is a good book on 
penmanship and one on orthography? 4. How are questions 
asked in an examination that we never heard of before? Let us 
know what you think. 


1. You will find those in your Fourth or Fifth Reader, 
but there are several books, one by DeGraff. 2. O-ce(she)- 
a-ni-a. 8. Ellsworth has a pretty good book. Any good 
spelling book. 4. There will be more and more of these, 
my friend. Take THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION. (a) Too 
large a subject to be treated here; (b) it includes art of 
teaching. 


subvocals, and conso- 


Please tell me how to teach language. F. F. J. 

Tenn. 

That is what we are trying to do in the first JoURNAL of 
each month. Read the articles from time to time. 


How do you dispose of the words is, are, were, am, etc., in such 
sentences as these 
“i ood,” . They are coming,” “They were here,” “I am 
here,” ont obli ge F. K. 


, 


These are always classed as verbs. 





What was the Conway plot? 
New Holland, 8. D. 
A conspiracy to deprive Washington of the command of 
the army—so called after Thomas Conway, one of the 
principal intriguers. 


P. W. H. 


1. What rule would you give for the use of and in the reading 
of numbers? 2. What is the best reading chart to use in first 
grade? H. 

The best teachers use it only to show the decimal point. 
Thus 463.281.09 is read four hundred sixty-three thousand 
two hundred eighty-one and nine hundredths. 2. Write 
the American Book Co., New York City. 





Please tell me through THE JOURNAL the best method of teach- 
ing reading in a country school where the children do not know 
their letters, M. G. 

To teach a child to read is to teach him to get thought 
by means of the printed words. He gets thought in sev- 
eral ways—in the language way he gets thought by seeing 
words arranged properly one after another. ‘hen if he 
utters these words he is expressing the thought he has 
gained ; but bear in mind that he must get thought. In 
other words, that reading is a thinking process—not a 
mechanical one. 

Select an object, a3 a hat (a cat is better, because it has 
more interest) and place it before the child. Put it on 
you head, put it on his head ; he begins to be interested. 
“ What is it?’? You write the word he gives, “hat.” 
‘*That is the word hat. What is this ?”’ (Pointing to the 
hat). “‘ What is that ?’’ (Pointing to the word). Theidea- 
is grasped that the word represents the thing—a grand 
discovery, whether made by the individual or the race. 

You bring up a boy—John. “Who is this?” “He 
answers and vou write “John.” You give John the hat. 
‘*What has John?” Tell me what John has.” You 
write, ‘ John has the hat,’ and read it. ‘‘ You may read 
it.” 

Now all this writing is to be in script, not in print. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS FOR M1D-WINTER, 
1890 AND 1891. 





| Will subscribers please aid us in making this list complete ? } 

Colorado.—Dec. 30, at Denver. 

California. —Last week in December, at San Diego. James G. 
Kennedy, Pres’t; Miss Mary E. Morrison, Sec’y. 

Illinois.—Dec. 29, at Springfield. P. R. Walker, Rockford, 
Pres’t; J. M. Bowlly, Litchfield, Sec’y. 

Indiana,—Dec. 29, at Indianapolis. W. W. Parson of Terre 
Haute, Pres’t; Anna M. Lemon, Bloomington, Sec’y. 

Iowa.—Vec. 30, at Des Moines. 

Kansas.— Dec. 29, at Topeka. 
8. D. Hoaglin, Holton, Sec’y. 

Massachusetts.—Nov. 28-29, at Worcester. Wm. H. Lambert, 
Fall River, Pres’t.; C. W. Parmenter, Cambridge, Sec’y. 

Michigan.—Dec. 22 to 24 at Grand Rapids. J.'J. Plowman, White 
Pigeon, Pres’t; D. A. Hammond, Charlotte, Sec’y. 

Minnesota.—December———. L. C. Lord, Morehead, Pres’t; Miss 
L. Leavens, Sec’y. 

Maine.—January 1-3, at Augusta. 

Montana.—December 3, at Helena. J. R. Russell of Butte, 
Pres’t; J. C. Templeton, Helena, Sec’y. 

Mississippi.—Decemcer 23, at Jackson. J. J. Deupree, of Clinton, 
Pres’t; J. J. Wooten, Oxford, Sec’y. 

North-east Missouri Association, at Hannibal, Dec. 26-31. David 
Gentry, Pres. 

Nebraska.— Dec, 31 at Lincoln. Isaac Walker, Pembrook, Sec’y. 

Korth Dakota.—Dec. 30-31, at Fargo. M. A. Shirley, Pres’t: 
W..M. House, Sec’y. 

South Dakota.—Dec. 29, at Sioux Falls. H. E. Kratz, Vermillion, 
Pres't. 

Wasbington.—Dec. 31, at Spokane Falls. W.H. Heiney, Pres’t. 

Wisconsin.— December. L .D. Harvery, Oshkosh, Pres’t : W. J. 
Desmond, Milwaukee, Sec’y. ; 


D. E. Sanders, Ft. Scott, Pres’t; 





THE following is the list of persons who received state 
certificates as the result of examinations held in August, 
1890 : 


Name. Post-office Address. County. 
Bacon, Imogene Greenport, Suffolk. 
Baker, Ella E. Ft. Ann, Wasbington. 
Banta, Sarah M. Canandaigua, Ontario. 
Benham, Nathaniel Niagara Falls, Niagara. 
Bishop, Amanda A. Adams, Jefferson. 
Burdick, Abner Hall Stapleton, Richmond. 
Clark, Genevieve Sandy Hill, Washington. 
De Witt, Carrie A. Port Jervis, Orange. 
Eggenberger, James Dolgeville, Herkimer. 
Gardner, Francis H. Lyons, Wayne. 
Hewitt, Ellen Augusta Plattsburgh, Clinton. 
Howie, Jennie C. Horseheads, Chemung. 
Hubbard, Walter 8. Portville, Cattaraugus. 
Huntington, Georgiana Rome, Oneida, 
Kennedy, William T. Burtonsville, Montgomery. 
Kimn, Silas C. Earlville, Madison. 
Langworthy, Jessie L Greenwich, Washington. 
Paddock, Bertha L. Malone, Franklin. 
Palmer, Lelia Belinda North Bridgewater, Oneida. 
Robins, Louis F. East Albany, Rensselaer. 
Ryan, W. H, Newark Valley, Tioga, 
Salisbury, Mary Janet Sandy Creek, Oswego. 
Selleck, Belle South Glens Falls, Saratoga. 
Spence, Lizzie Saratoga Springs, Saratoga. 
Sprague, David M. Tottenville, Richmond. 
Tice, Burt Jay Lawrence Station, Queens. 
Tompkins, Mary L. East Norwich, Queens. 





THE Essex, N. J., county normal class now numbers 
eighty. It meets once per month (not once per week), 
and follows the following outline : 


IN PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. 
VERNON L. DAVEY. 


I. Underlying principles, with practical applications. 

If. Grube method, fundamental rules. 

{{I. Denominate numbers with fundamental rules. 

IV. U. 8. money as co ted with d Js and common frac- 
tions. 

V. Introduction of fractions ; when and how rapidly. 

VI. Explanations in fractions. 

VII. Percentage and its applications. 

VIII. Ratio and proportion. Review of principles. 

IN LANGUAGE WORK AND GRAMMAR, 
MARY F. HYDE. 

I. Aims in teaching English. 

Il. What to teach. Development ot thought. Meaning, form, 
and use of words. 

III. Composition : reproduction exercises; picture lessons; de- 
scriptions of familiar things; abstracts of lessons, etc. 

1V. Letter writing and business forms. Essentials of written 
expression. 

V. Relations of technical grammar to the correct use of English, 

VI. The study of literature in public schools. 

VI1. The use of language in every-day speech. 

VIII. General suggestions. Outlines for school work. 


IN HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF PEDAGOGY. 
CHAS, J. MAJORY. 


1. Pedagogical study : its need, motive, scope, and method. 

ll. Edueation among the ancients; The oriental nations; the 
classical nations. 

III. Early influences of Christianity. Education during the 
Middle ages. 

1V. Effects of the Reformation upon education. The reformers 
and the Jesuits. 

















V. Reaction from the theological influence. Sturm and the 
Humanists. 

VI. Comenius and the Realists. 

VII. Pestalozzianism and the kindergarten. 

VIII. Modern educational systems. Education in the United 
States. 

IN FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 
HOBART B,. JACOBS, 

I. Single objects. 

II. Groups of objects. 

ID. Light and shade ; study of forms. 

IV. Sketching from flowers; elements of design; decorative 
work. 

V. Pen and ink sketching. 

VI. Pictorial illustration. 

VII. Sketching from the human figure. 

VIII. The figure in light and shade. 





THERE is quite a strong association in Chicago called 
the ‘‘ Mothers’ Association.” At its last meeting it dis- 
cussed the difficulties encountered in getting children 
properly educated : 

* One great difficulty which really good teachers encounter when 
they are striving to apply the seundest principles of teaching, is 
the adverse criticism of parents who are governed in their judg. 
ment of a child’s progress, more by the way they were taught 
themselves in school than by the reasons for changing or im- 
proving old methods. 

“Very often parents believe that a child cannot learn to read un- 
less he learns the names of the letters, and, therefore, teach them 
at home. Every educational authority worthy of that title is 
utterly opposed to teaching the names of the letters as a prepara- 
tion for learning the first steps of reading. Indeed, it is considere 
detrimental to a child’s mind to know the alphabet before he 
learns to read. A celebrated teacher of little children declares 
that it takes at least six months to overcome the obstruction in- 
curred by knowing the names of the letters. 

* Parents are apt to think that a child is not learning to spel! un- 
less he is learning, by heart, long columns of words—which he 
never uses, and of which he does not know the meaning. 

“ Another common delusion is that children are pot making 
progress in school when they do not bring home their books and 
learn long pages of text. In fact many intelligent parents meas- 
ure the progress of their children by the number of pages that 
they commit tomemory. This fetish is firmly rooted in the pub- 
lic mind that the memorizing test is a sure sign of real learning. 

** Let a child enter the school in which the fetish of word-learn- 
ing is worshiped. He learns pages of empty words—is marked, 
percented,and rewarded for perfect repetition. ‘Now,’ fancies the 
child, ‘I know something. Iam learning much.“ It becomes a 
victim of the fallacy that word-learning is true knowledge.” 





THE Russian government appointed a commission of 
thirty men, chiefly from among the gymnasium and 
university teachers, to prepare a plan for the thorough 
reform of the gymnasium course of study. On the basis 
of the report made the government has ordered a number 
of important changes in the curriculum. Ten hours a 
week are dropped in all the eight classes cembined, from 
the classical languages, each class thus losing a little 
more than one hour each week in Latin or Greek ; two 
hours are dropped from geography and one from mathe- 
matics. In the place of these thirteen huurs are substi- 
tuted three hours in religion, three in Russian composi- 
tion, one in physical science, and five in penmanship and 
drawing. It has further been determined that written 
exercises in Latin and Greek shall no longer be included 
in the final examinations, and that in the study of the 
classics, the chief stress shall be laid, not on the illustra- 
tion of grammatical principles, but upon their appreci- 
ciation as literature. The regular summer vacation has 
been lengthened from six to eight weeks.— Independent. 





A CHANGE is coming in London in regard to what 
should be done for women’s advancement. A very 
broad work is done by the Polytechnic Institute where 
2,000 girls are taught at night in the general branches of 
knowledge. The People’s Palace in the East End of Lon- 
don has between 2,000 and 3,000 girls in its techni- 
cal, art, and music classes. From the Working Wom- 
an’s college the girls go up to try the Oxford exam- 
ination, which,- if honorably passed, insures them 
good situations as teachers. The efforts made to force 
wages of women up regardless of qualifications (a dream 
in the minds of some philanthropists) is destined to fail. 
The true plan is to educate women for better positions, 
as is being done in England. 





TEACHERS and school officers will be interested in the 
fact that chapter 439, N. Y. laws of 1890, provides that 
all school buildings of more than two stories be equipped 
with fire escapes. It was recently noted that there were 
seven buildings in Albany that did not come up to the 
requirements of the law. The school board decided to 
leave the matter with the factory inspector. 

In June last the Boston school board ordered that the 
Ling or Swedish system of gymnastics be introduced 
into the public schools, and that a director of physica! 





training with assistants be appointed. 
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THE RANKIN-RICHARDS INSTITUTE. 


The above cut represents the new building to be 
erected for the Rankin-Richards institute, Windsor, 
Bertie county, North Carolina. This institute was 
founded by Mr. Rhoden Mitchell, its present principal 
and superintendent, and was incorporated by the state 
legislature in 1885. The institute has for its basis the 
practical, industrial, moral, and religious training of the 
colored people. It is now greatly overcrowded, there 
being over 300 pupils applying for admission. This 
school is dependent upon the charitable gifts of the pub- 
lic for support. The cost of the building will be about 
nine thousand dollars. It is to be hoped that this enter- 
prise will receive the liberal and cordial aid from the 
friends of education. The resident treasurer for the 
institute is Mr. W. L. Lyon, clerk of the superior court, 
Windsor, Bertie Co., N. C. ; the New England treasurer 
is the Hon. Jonathan A. Lane, or Allen Lane Co., 266 
Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 





Norway has an institution for manual training, situ- 
ated a short distance from Christiania. It is really an 
ordinary farm, with dairy, etc. The pupils are required 
to have completed their eighteenth year before entering. 
It is a sort of finishing school for girls in ordinary cir- 
cumstances. The pupils are divided into sections, and 
one section performs the work of the household, occupy- 
ing in turn the place of both mistress and maid, while 
the other section is engaged in weaving, sewing, cutting 
out, etc. As the sections and numbers change each week, 
each girl receives instructions in all the various branches, 
After the 12 o’clock dinner a few hours are devoted to 
the study of orthography, botany, natural science, etc. 
The garden, too,is kept up by the girls in beautiful order. 
The course lasts but a single year, and applicants for 
admission to the schools are always far in excess of the 
provision made fer their instruction, for it is the rule of 
each school not to have more than six or ten girls at a 
time in its family. 


THE'Ontario Provincial Teachers’ Association is divided 
into three sections, one for high school teachers, one 
for public school teachers, and one for public school 
superintendents. At the summer session Superintendent 
McIntosh was elected president of the association, and 
Prof. Sinclair president of the public school teachers’ 
section. 





In an educational paper a writer says: ‘‘Give much 
practice in rudimental computation—addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. The same with frac- 
tions of small denominations—one-half, one-third, one- 
fourth, one-fifth, one-sixth, one-eighth, etc,” and then 
adds as to grammar, “‘ By all means give more attention 


branch of study touches every word spoken, every line 
written, and we may say, every thought in the human 
mind, for a knowledge of the laws of language and its 
expression does influence our thought and our habits of 
thought.” 
In 1900, teachers will be forbidden to give attention to 
formal grammar; then the rule will be, ‘‘ Give hourly, 
and daily attention to expression; encourage neat and 
elegant expression in speech and in writing.” 
ACCORDING to the last report of the U.S. bureau of 
education there are inthe United States 207 institutions 
for the “‘superior instruction of women,” having in 
charge of department 589 men, 1912 women. On the 
corps of instructors of 6 colleges for women there are 42 
men, 131 women. Inthe collegiate departments of the 
colleges of liberal arts in this country there are 2006 pro- 
fessors and teachers, including both men and women, 
Asthe only collegiate education for women in Europe is 
in connection with men’s colleges, there are no women 
professors, and there is no provision for bringing to- 
gether in one view European colleges and universities, 
so one would have to examine reports and catalogues of 
all the separate institutions.” 

[The above comes from Secretary Melvil Dewey of the 
board cf regents, whom we thank.—Eps. ] 





Fort SmiTH, ARK., has a school fund of $289,000 well 
invested. This was obtained from the sale of the old 
government fort which was given to the city by con- 
gress for school purposes. The taxes give the school, 
$3,300; besides this they have a two-mill tax, so that 
2,000 pupils go to school free for ten months. Wecon- 
stantly hear good reports of these schools—the citizens 
have pride in them; the teachers are striving to do ex- 
cellent work ; they aim to do better work this year than 
last. 





Heman P. Situ, the head drawing teacher in the 
public schools of Brooklyn, has resigned to become the 
head of the art department of the American Book Com- 
pany. The board of education put on record : 

“Their high appreciation of the servicesof Mr. Smith 
—of his faithfulness and tireless industry in the discharge 
of his duty.” 

Superintendent Maxwell says that Mr. Smith’s resigna- 
tion ‘‘will be a severe loss to the Brooklyn public schools.” 


ability to improve the work of drawing in the schools. 

He prepared the present course of study in drawing, 
and taught the teachers how to teach it, with results 
that have been eminently satisfactory. At the various 
exhibitions of drawing made in connection with the 
State Teachers’ Association, it has been admitted on all 





to this important branch of an English education. This 


hands that Brooklyn’e exhibit took a foremost, if not the 


He labored diligently, enthusiastically, and with great |;, 


first place, and for this, the credit is principally due to 
Mr. Smith.” 

The special work of Mr. Smith has been the introduc- 
tion of objects to be drawn instead of lithographs to be 
copied. Of his enthusiasm too much cannot be said, but 
Mr. Smith has a clear conception of what the teaching 
of drawing means. The amount of sham that has pre- 
valed under this name, finds no tolerance withhim. In 
his new post he will have an opportunity to send the 
light of his ideas into all parts of the Union. 





THE New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company on the first of November announced an import- 
ant concession for the benefit of pupils and teachers resid- 
ing at local stations on the Hudson river division as far 
northas Poughkeepsie, and on the Harlem division as far 
north as Pawling, attending schools in New York City. 
An additional commutation ticket, called a ‘ School 
Ticket,” is now for sale. The average rate per ride for 
the entire school term has been fixed at the lowest 
yearly commutation rate in effect on any part of the line. 
1. They will be limited to expire one month from the 
date on which they are purchased, and may be re- 
newed. 

2. The applicant must be teaching in or attending a 
regular school. This certificate must bear the signature 
of the principal of the school, or that of the parent, 
guardian, or ticket agent. They will be sold at rates 
quoted for ‘“‘ second month,” ‘‘ third month,” ete. 

3. School tickets can be obtained at the commutation 
office in the Harlem division waiting room, Grand Cen- 
tral station, which will be open from 8.30 a. m. until 
5.30 P. M., except on Sundays and holidays; or through 
the ticket agents at the various stations. 





THE school board of Springfield, Mass., recently re- 
elected Mr. T. M. Balliet as superintendent by a unani- 
mous vote. Supt. Balliet is to be céngratulated on this 
practical, endorsement of his administration of the 
schools. The people of Springfield are also to be con- 
gratulated that they knew a genuine educator when they 
have got him. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE WAY THINGS ARE DONE IN Pressta.—In Prussia a 
schoolboy was recently caught by a policeman, and was to 
be punished. This pLromen the following lengthy corres- 
pondence : 

“To the Administration of Police:—The boy, Henry 
Newman, son of day laborer Caspar Newman, living at No 
15 Harbor street, was caught by me to-day trespassing on 
Farmer Feldman’s meadow near the Herdenthor, and thus 
injuring the grass. It was ascertained that thesaid boy at- 
tends school on Cloyster street, and belongs to the pupils of 
teacher Z. 

Witnesses: Laborer W. Michael, Field street 7, and 
letter carrier H. Houser, Stoneway 18. Respectfully, 

D...., May 15, 1890. Miller, Police-Officer.”’ 

To this document was attached a sheet of paper, and this 
was covered with notes by the different officials to whom it 
was referred : 


(1) “Seen D. .. . 16-5, '90 N.... Police-Inspector.” 
(2) “Ditto D. . . . eodem. Q. .. . Chief of Police.” 
(3) “Original document sent to Rector X. with the re- 
spectful request to cause the proper disciplinary punish- 
ment of the boy Newman ; also to report to the undersigned 
what was done with him. 

Police Administration, 


D... . 18-5, '90. 

J. A. P., Police Councilor.” 
(4) “To Sub-Rector Y. for further procedure. 

The ist. Rector X.” 
(5) “To Teacher Z. to take notice and act accordingly. 
D. . . . 24-5, 90. Rector Y.”’ 
(6) “To Rector Y. returned with the report that the boy 
Newman has been punished. 
" Z. Teacher.” 

At last, then, the matter is settled and the document goes 
back the same way it had come, and six signatures are 
affixed, to prove that the matter has been attended to by all 
officers concerned. 7 
That the boy had, between the 16 and 26 of May, lost all 
consciousness Of guilt, is not considered, nor the imignifi- 
cant fact, that the policeman, Miller, who drew up the re- 
port is also janitor in the school-house on Cloyster street, 
and might have reported to the teacher without this rigma- 
role of reports and signatures: but then the government of 
Prussia is a parental one. 





-o- 


To Washington To-day, and Fifty Years Ago. 


The home comforts and the }uxunous surroundings at band for 
the traveler to-day make a journey of a hundred miles and a 
“mere song.” Contrast an olden senator turning his face 
from New York toward his desk in the capitol, the reaching of 
which was to travel, in its original mgentes. Now in this day he 
walks into a handsomely apeeeeres, artistically decorated, ves- 
bule Pullman train over Penosylvenia Railroad Com ‘s 
lines, and during the few hours consumed in carrying mm to 
destination he enjoys as comfortable a time, if not more so, as 
if be were in his own home, for the conveniences of dra’ 5 
iibrary, and smoking rooms are at his disposal. These comfo: 
are not alone for senators, for the fast service between New York 
ene So cagtial, as presented by these Pennsylvania modei trains, 





The favorable testimony of thousands should convince you of 
the merits of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


OvuR GOVERNMENT ; How it Grew, What it Does, and 
How it Does it. By James Macy, A. M. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., publishers. 289 pp. cents, 

This book treats in a systematic, though simple, man- 
ner the functions of our government. Many pupils get 
an idea that civil government is a dry subject, yet it 
ought not to be if it is presented properly. With this 
text-book in hand, the teacher will fase less excuse than 
ever for complaints of his pupils that the subject is dry. 
If the pupil is led to think and to secure the answers to 
his own questions suggested by the text, he will take 
such an interest in the lesson that the time devoted to it 
will seem too short. The author begins with those insti- 
tutions that are more or less familiar to pupils of all 
ages—the school district, the township and the county— 
and afterward proceeds to the state and the United 
States. The pupil will thus get a clear conception from 
this method of study that our system consists of a gov- 
ernment (or rather several governments) within a gov- 
ernment, and that the power proceeds from the people 
upward, not as in Russia and some other countries, from 
the ruler downward. The author treats the general 
divisions of his subject under the heads of Ongin of Our 
Governmental Institutions, Matters Chiefly Local, The 
Administration of Justice, Matters Chiefly Federal, and 
Constitutions. Then follow the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, Constitution of the United States, and the index. 
We are pleased to see the excellent text-books on civil 
government, this among the number. It shows that 
there is a demand for them, and that the subject is 
securing the place in the schools which its importance 
demands. 


THE NATURAL SPELLER and Word Book. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
160 pp. 

In this speller an earnest effort is made to show the 
pupil the relation between the different subjects taught 
in the public schools. The words are combined into 
various exercises, The dictation exercises serve to teach 
composition and punctuation in addition to spelling, and 
the pupil is required to write the words as he uses them 
in after life. The homonyms may serve for memory ex- 
ercises as well as for spelling, and the synonyms teach 
discrimination in the use of words. By learning words 
from their etymology the pupil not only remembers 
them better, but recognizes all similarly formed words. 
There are lessons that teach letter writing, an art that all 
persons should be able to practice with credit. The les- 
sons on diacritical marks and words often mispronounced 
are designed to teach the use of the dictionary, and 
to call attention to correct pronunciation. The first two 
sections vf the book are printed in black and red, the 
latter color being used to mark single letters, digraphs, 
diphthongs, important words, or dashes where words are 
to be supplied. There are eight sections in the book to 
adapt it to graded schools, but the teacher may use his 
discretion as to how much or how little he will use in 
any one grade. 





BELLUM HELVETIUM. For Beginners in Latin. 
nelius Marshal Lowes, M.A., and Nathaniel Butler, 
Jr., M.A. Chicago: Albert & Scott, 1890. 279 pp. 
Introduction price, $1.00. 


This volume contains the account of Ceesar’s campaign 
against the Helvetii, who occupied the country now 
known as Switzerland. The works of Cesar are specially 
adapted to beginners, because they are written in the 
purest Latin, and the style is noted for great simplicity, 
conciseness, and vigor. This book was prepared to 
satisfy the demand of many teachers that Latin should 
be studied as a living language—that the ability to speak 
and think Latin should be developed, along with trans- 
lating and the acquiring of grammatical principles. Its 
present form is due to a close observation of the needs of 
the student as determined by the actual use of the les- 
sons in the class-room. The composition of Latin words 
is early introduced and persistently followed. This is 
deemed of vast importance on account of the insight the 
student will thus get into the make-up of many English 
words. For the convenience of teachers, and to give 
definite direction to the student’s work, the substance of 
the text is given in short portions in dictation exercises. 
The same text is used as the basis for English sentences 
to be written in Latin, and again it is treated in ques- 
tions in Latin to be answered in Latin by the student. 
Paradigms of declensions and conjugations are intro- 
duced gradually. By 
down the student ought to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the main features of the language. 


By Cor- 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE WRITINGS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 
By Vida D. Scudder, M. A. Boston and New York: 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 259 pp. 


Extracts are given in this volume from the works of | to 


Ruskin, together with an introduction comprising a 
review of his influence on the thought of the century, a 
list of his principal works, and a statement of his 
achievements. Ruskin’s works are so voluminous that 
for the average reader whose time is limited, but who 
wishes to know something about the man and his writ- 
ings, a book of extracts is a great boon. His ideas also 
are so peculiar in many respects, and often so contra- 
dictory, that one who attempts to read him becomes con- 
fused. There is no one, however, who has observed 
nature more closely and described it more poetically. 
His ideas on art and other subjects are worthy of careful 
study. All through his works are sprinkled gems of 
thought, a goodly number of which are presented in this 


ursuing the course here laid |}, 


book. The notes have been carefully prepared and will 
— aid in the understanding and appreciation of the 
text. 


THE CorTINA METHOD TO LEARN SPANISH. By R. D. De 
la Cortina, graduate of the University of Madrid. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 400 pp. 


The method here set forth is intended to give the stu- 
dent a more practical acquaintance with the language 
than is gained by the one usually employed. Ordinarily 
after studying a language two or three years the student 
is able to translate, but when he attempts to converse he 
meets with great difficulties. The Cortina method 
enables the learner to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the Spanish ~ngunge in the shortest possible time. 
Grammar, that stumbling block of so many students of 
language and so many professors, is kept in the back- 
ground, and only intelnced when necessity demands 
it. The work is divided into five books of four lessons 
each, and if the student thoroughly masters these he will 
be able in a very short time to speak, understand, and 
write Spanish quite fluently. Notes explaining gram- 
matical points and idiomatic or special words or phrases 
are given at the bottom of each . In addition there 
are abbreviations, a valibuiner- totem, and a fine map of 
Spain and Portugal. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA. Vol. 25—Monten 

to neutrals. New York, Chicago, and Atlanta: Jo 
B. Alden, publisher. Cloth, 75 cents per volume ; half 
morocco, $1.00. 


A great variety of subjects are treated in this volume, 
the latest and most reliable information being given in 
avery condensed form. Among the countries, states, 
and cities are Montenegro, Montreal, Moravia, Moscow, 
Morocco, Munich, Muscat, Naples, Nashville, Nassau, 
Nebraska, and Netherlands. In biography a partial list 
includes Montesquieu, Montgomery, Moody, Sir John 
Moore, Sir Thomas More, Hannah More, Robert Morris, 
Motley, Murillo, Lindley Murray, Nansen, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Nelson. and others. In the field of general 
information the volume treats of hundreds of subjects. 


THE QUESTION OF SHIPS. I.—The Decay of our Ocean 
Mercantile Marine—Its Cause and Cure. By David 
A. Wells. II.—Shipping Subsidies andBounties. By 
Captain John Codman. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 19 pp. 


This pamphlet is No. 64 of the ‘‘ Questions of the Day” 
series, and will prove very valuable to those who are 
interested in commerce. There have been so many con- 
tradictory statements in regard to the decline of our 
merchant marine that the clear, comprehensive state- 
ment herein contained will set many people straight. 
Mr. Wells has not only thoroughly diagnosed the case, 
but he has provided a remedy. Capt. Codman is strongly 
opposed to subsidies, and gives some cogent reasons why 
they should not be granted. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Mr. Blackmore has written a special preface for the Harper 
—¥~ ef his ““ Lorna Doone.” Itis in verse, and the final lines 
are these : 


“The piper shall be paid! And who shall carp 

If harpers let him tap their golden harp ?” 
The late Mr. Jameson’s Stanley book, which his widow will pub- 
lish in London next, is entitled **The Story of the Rear Column 
of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition.” It will be 9 illus- 
trated with drawings after Mr. Jameson’s pencil notes. “ Ru- 
mor,” remarks the Pall Mali Gazette. ‘says that it contains some 
startling stories, but rumor often lies, so let us wait.” 


In Jobn Murray’s Office,in Albemarle 8 London, stands a 
row of thin books containing proof sheets and successive “ re- 
vises’’ of Byron’s works as they passed through the press, with the 
poet’s corrections in hisown hand. A _ writer who seen them 
says the alterations made in the original text ‘are sometimes con- 
siderable, and in all cases the poet seems to have been fastidious 
in his choice of words as well as in the punctuation of his verses.” 
The ag ys beginning “* Before decay’s effacing fingers, etc., were 
not in the original copy of the Giaour sent to the printer. Mr. 
Murray has the “Siege of Corinth” in Lady Byron’s hand-wniting, 
and “nglish Bards and Scotch Reviewers” in Byron’s own hand. 


A Glasgow man recently wrote to Mr. Gladstone contesting tne 
latter’s opinion that Walter Scott was a greater genius than b- 
ert Burns. In reply, Mr. Gladstone w : “I rest my contention 
on the great romances of Scott, which, in my opinion, raise him 
by their grandeur and power to such an elevation as to Jeave no 
room for an adverse claim.” 


REPORTS. 
ANUAL TRAINING: MECHANICAL LABORATORY WORK Teach- 


ers’ manual for the seventh and eighth grades and schools 
of the publicschools of the District of Columbia. W.B. Powell, 
superintendent ; J. A. Chamberlain, director of wood-work; J. 


¥. MacNab, director of iron work. 

The course in manual training was put into pamphlet form for 

the benefit of teachers of Washington and those most nearly in- 

terested in the schools and having some know] of them. The 

importance of manual training in the District will be seen when it 

ith one instructor, and one 
till, in 1889- 


ying cuts for red to als we ldjag. 
panying cuts are given for reducing Ze, C , molding. 
makin, .. Heit joka 7) ay a bench-hook, a dove-tail juint, 
vivo -and-tonon joint, a square frame, a double mortise-and- 
int, a dovetail box, etc. Then wood- we 
have d. ns for the cgtnter, cone, beads, compound 
curves, and other forms. Under fo: Go eee > Gewe Sew 
make hooks, chains, tongs, chisels, nu articles. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS oF HousTON, TEX., 

1889-90. W. 8. Sutton, superintendent. 

The schools are giving satisfaction, as is seen from the 
enrolment from year to year. The teachers can also say witb 
considerable pride that the reign of the rod is over. During the 
ol there were not a hali dozen cases %f corporal punishment. 

he attendance at the high school slowly increases from year 
to year. The superintendent recomme the formation of a 
teachers’ training class in connection with the high school. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PoRT JERVIS (N. Y.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

1890. J. M. Doiph, supermtendent. 

The attendance in Port Jervis compares favorably with that of 
other places in the state of about its Spa A great deal of 
interest was developed in form study and drawing, both among 
pupils and teachers, and a very creditable_exhibit was made,at the 





end of the year. ' The time "devoted'to several studies was length- 
ened in order that the pupils might do more in individual research 
and topical study. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Eighteenth annual announcement of the Boston university 
school of medicine, 1890. William F. Warren,S.T.D., LL.D., pres- 
ident. 


Eighth annual catalogue of Odessa college, Odessa, Mo., 1889-90 
D. W. Major, president. 


Thirteenth annual catalogue of Friends’ seminary, Rutherford 
place, New York City, 1890-91. Edward A. H. Allen, C.E., princi- 
pal. 

Catalogue of Lafayette college, Lafayette, Ala., 1889-90. W. L. 
Hood, president. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons have among their recent books * ‘Princi- 
ples of Social Economics,” reconstructed on the basis of modern 
conditions, with analysis of current theories, by George Gunton, 
author of “* Wealth and Progress,” etc. 


Funk & WAGNALLS announce that they have arranged for the 
authorized publication early in December of Edwin Arnold’s long 
heralded poem, “ The Light of the World.” They printit from the 
manuscript and will issue it in this country before its publication 
in England or elsewhere. 


D. APPLETON & Co. publish * The Ice Age in North America, 
by Dr. G. Frederick Wright, with an appendix on “The Probable 
Cause of Glaciation,” by Warren Upham. 


Gunn & Co. have prepared a pamphlet containing bibliographical 
titles collected for the third edition of James M. Garnet's transla- 
tion of * Beowulf.” 


WorTHINGTON Co. announce for immediate publication “ A 
Boy’s History of the United States,” from the discovey of America 
to the election of Harrison, with portraits of all the presidents. 


HovuGaton, MiFFiin & Co. publish a life of Dorothea Lynde Dix 
who deserves immortality on account of her efforts in behalf of 
the insane. The book 1s written by Francis Tiffany. 


T. Y. CRowE.1 & Co. bring out “* Brampton Sketches,” in which 
Mrs. Mary B. Claflin describes a peculiarly interesting provincial 
New England town. 


Let & SHEPARD issue Susie C. Ciark’s “ Round Trip from the 
Hub to the Golden Gate,” a pleasant narrative of a trip across the 
continent. 


The SCRIBNERS have among their latest books “ Against Heavy 
Odds; a Tale of Norse Heroism,” by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen ; 
also Cable’s “ Old Creole Days” ; with an etching by Percy Moran 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING Co. issue Ward McAllister’s book, 
** Society as I have found it.”’ 


“THE ANNALS OF TACITUS” has just been issued in the Came- 
lotseries for which A. Lovell & Co., of New York, are exclusive 
agents in this country. The Editor has used Gordon’s classic 
translation in this edition. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Mazazine of American History for November has a fine 
frontispiece portrait of Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, and also 
an article by him on “ Divine Drift in Human History.” The 
second article, “‘ American Outgrowth of Continental Europe,” 
by the Editor, covers a broad field of scholarly inquiry. The 
number has several other articles of interest. 
The eighty-second volume of Hi agazine begins with the 
December number. Among the attractions is Edwin A. Abbey’s 
illustrations of Shakespeare’s “As You Like It.” The article on 
this play was written by “ Andrew Lang.” Inan illustrated arti- 
cle entitled “A Sue Eapeee Mansion,” Theodore Child gives an 
interesting estimate of the works of Burne-Jones and D. G. Ros- 
setti, the English apostles of the sesthetic in art. Itis a superb 
Christmas number. The illustrations include, besides a frontis- 
iece in tints a large number of full-page engravings - ae 
some of the work of the best modern artists. The fiction is of 
a character especially appropriate to the holiday season, and the 
editorial de; ents brimful of allusions to Christmas cheer and 
Christmas duties. ’ 
Israel C. Russell, of the United States geological survey, who was 
detailed by the government to takecharge of the recent expedi- 
tion, fitted out by the Nutional Geographic Society, for the 
exploration of the reg‘on about Mt. St. Alaska, contributes 
to The Century Magazine an acccunt of the experiences of his 
party, accompanied by ulustrations from photographs made at the 
e. The December Century will con' four complete stories, 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phel oel Chandler Harms, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, ons Maurice Thompson. The coming year ot The 
Century be prem Ay Lm Settee. There be stories 





by Edward leston, kton, and others. 

The Nineteenth Century for November, issued in America by the 
Leonard Scott Publication Co., New York, opens with an impor- 
tant by Mr. Gladstone, entitled Mr. Carnegle’s “Gospel of 
Wealth:” a review and a recommendation. In this article Mr. 
Gladstone reviews Mr. Carnegie’s theories on the use of wealth, 
and the re-establishment of Lord Carlisie’s Universal Benefi- 
ible organization started some twenty-five 
i ago. Ina arwaerty article on “The Aryan Question and 

historic Man,” Prof. Huxley examines the question of the 
peng f man and finds traces of human at a very 








Medicine not an Exact Science. 
certain.” 


ol and mts, one is justified in giving encour- 
_— and its use. Such a remedy is Compound 
The result of years of labor and study, it has proved 

tly su ul, recommended, not only by patients. 

but b: Pp who use it in their practice, and also in 
their own lies. One our ts ites: “*I need not 
attempt to the state of one who suffers from insomnia. It 
to say, I know by ex For many months I did 

not sleep more than three or four hours out of the twenty-four, 


could not work y 
longer lose flesh, can work, and best of all, can sleep. 
only say “ blessed 1s the man that invented sleep, but blessed be 


RS. STARKEY & 

Paen :—“I used your Compound Oxygen Treatment for very 

serious trouble with my throat and lungs. At the end of five 
months I found myself a well man.” WILLIAM PENN NIXON. 

Mr. Nixon is widely known as the editor of the Chicago * Inter- 

Ocean.” We can furnish you with hundreds of testimonials. 

Write us and we wil) send, ,our brochure of 200 pages, con- 

abundant eviden a history of Compound Oxygen, 

anda great of valuable and interesting read- 


of cases, 
ing. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadeiplua, 
Francisco, Cal. 





Pa,, or 120 Sutter St., San 
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SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
“SNOVGVSM MOIS MOA BUDD Bus 


@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMENY. @ 


BEECHAM’S PILLs, 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


MEN, WOMEN “A CHILDREN 
Subject, 


is the most a. Antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premier Specific for Weak Deomaeh, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Di estion, 
Constipation, Disorde Liver, 
ete. ;and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE SUYFERERS, @ 

Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS 
have an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of 
any Patent Medicine in the World. PRICE, 25 

J) CENTS PER BOX, 
> ‘Prepared only by THOS. BEECHA St. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B. F. ALLEN éo., 
Sole agents for the United States, 365 4 367 Canal St., 
New York, who ‘if your DiS = t does not keep them! 


will mail 8 CHAM’S on receipt of price—but 
inquire first. rath . 
~Yeew 












mAs Pu As is publication in ordering. 











15 VOLUMES NOW READY. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK, 





New Conquests 
FOR 


"Tonic Sol-Fa. 


This new, simple and educational method of 
learning to read music, which is already in use in 
so anny < a oaeaepens the ———.. 

LY BEEN ADOPTE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS: AT PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
DALLAS, TEX 
oth Tonic Sol. fa text-books eablished by us are 
— Pn and intelligible that ANY SCHOOL 
TEACHER who can sing, though unfamihar with 
Can Teach Sight “Reading by this S 

an Teac igi t- y this pees 
Choir Leaders and wy bt fad find it 
of the — oy in = work, > for sam- 

le book and try it. It can be tested with the 
lackboard @ and a book for the teacher. 

For Children, get SCHOOL SERIES and MANUAL, 
‘mailed for 37 cents). For Adults, get Tonic SoL- 
FA Music READER. (85 cents.) 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., N.Y. 8 Randolph St., Chicago. 


MEMORY. 


An efficient ey cont ent by Chas. 
aay ,» ete., in — he ee w 





The Mastery of I Rishi. 
JE Quickness and Eye Mom 
mi 
IV. The Study of mT 
V. Memory and Thought. 
VI. Memory Training of the Young. 
onreeemen pages and an address on the system mailed 


448. P, DOWUES, Publisher, 248 Broadway, ¥, Y. 


and their friends. Leavi 
Wed , December 31 st 


pecial train: finest East Lake Coaches. A su 
r retu with ample time 
ational and The Arii 


side trip at an additional rate of sevent 
we_* ster,” Capt L. L. Blake in Command, at 3. 


Ticket Office, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Ticket Office, Brooklyn Asean, 


elevated - to 11.0 P 


ring choice of rooms at hote: 
The amount 
refunded, prov 


or address 
Tourist 


YW. W. LORD, dr., Agent, 


J. R. WOOD, General Pass. Agent. 


“= Fer 


860 Fulton 8t., BROO LYN. Tieket Office at ye ®t. Railroad Passenger Station, J ERSnY 
CITY, New Jersey. Ticket Office, Lp ym ania Railroad 
For those desi ls an early a: 

tor tickets purchased in advance, 
tickets are returned not later than one day prior to departure of tour. 
itineranee or any further information regarding tour, call at any ot the above mentioned offices, 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co.,.849 Broadway, New York. 


ny, at No. 89 Broadway, near 14th St., 
eye “Puro 


A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOUR TO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


To the Teachers of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey aed 


New York 11.00 A.M., Monday, December 
890. Home for New Year's Day. 
railroad fare, hotel accommodations and all necessary expenses, @ 12.50. 


ASSURED FEATURES OF TOUR. 


29th, 1890. Return 
Rate for the round trip focludine 


— Ds | at Broad street station Restaurant 
Hotels to be used in bel gm 

a “A tourist agent, an experien lady as 

taking trunks to accompany the tour. 

to be sw at the disposal of the party. 


reoran 
The Naval Observatory to be open Monday and ayo nights for the benefit of those desiring 

4 = it. Reception and Concert at Willard’s Hotel, on psotey evening. 4 
tne President on occasion of general public reception at the W 


A special introduction 
Wednesday, 


te House, m ber 


-five cents—to Mt. Vernon, on steamer “Charles 
p.m. Tuesday. 
BOOKING OFFICES 


FOR TOUR: 
NEW YORK 

, BROOKLYN, terminus St. Car lines and 
fice: New York Transfer Com 


Company, No. 789 Broad St., Newark N.J. 

‘ication is advised. 

ut not used, will be cheerfully and promptly 
‘or 


GEO. W. BOYD, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agent. 





THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








AVE STION*IOOl-AN SWER‘1O0l* QAVEST 


.QVESTIONS’ 


TON Price, Eound in 
Cloth, each 50 Cents. 


Any 6 assorted for $2.50, 


POSTAGE PAID. 


Any 8 assorted for $3.26, 


POSTAGE PAI 


Set of 10 assorted for $4, 











1ool 





10:0) 


POSTAGE PAID. 





1,001 Questions 
United States History, - 50 Cents. 
Geography, - - = - 50 Cents. 
Grammar, - - - - £50Cents. 
Arithmetic, - - - + so0Cents. 
Botany-NEW - - -  s5o0Cents. 


conceivable question that would be likely to 
a i in the most rigid examination. Every 
estion has 8 complete and concise answer Ls 
cow it. There are other question Ly pub- 
lished, but even the highest priced book is not 
half as complete on a single branch as these are. 


ks. 
These prenaria Books are absolutely without a 
rival in for Examination, for review- 
> Bay School, or for use as Reference 


, wedeguarucabetead cdi 


Please Read What is Said of Them. 


Every testimonial printed here is - 
uine, not one was solicited or induced by 
thes of books or other consideration, and 

| are only samples of hundreds of 


The authors of the above books have asked every | 





and Answers on 
ba ~ and Practice of Teach- 


ing, - = 50 Cents. 
Physiology and Hygiene, - 50 Cents. 
Orthography, - 50 Cents. 
Genera! Hist 50 Cents. 


Test ‘Examples in ‘Arith. NE WwW 30 Cents. 


“I have ea eet of your Question Books, and I 
think they are the best I ever saw. I would not 
take twice the amount I for them if I could 
not get another set.” Sankey (teacher), 
Bloomville, Seneca County, Ohio. 

“T have just received your Question Book on 
Geography. After due deliberation I am contt- 
dent in saying that they supply a want long felt 
in the teachers’ circle, as well as for reviews jn 
pe I —~ &, for them an immense sale.” 

W. Hole (teacher), Montezuma, Ohio. 

“The set that I received some days eae tus has 
given entire satisfaction, and deserves the vraise 
of all earnest teachers."—A. E. Long, Salem, 
Ohio. 

“IT am so delighted with your Question Books, 
I have ten some of my friends to order im- 
mediately Miss Elvise Hemphi!l (of Harding 
College), Seoxico. Missouri. ¢ 

“ Your Question Books are just what we want 
oor review. a F. Spahr (teacher), Chicago, 

Turon Co., 0) 





MOST ‘SUODESSFUL BOOKS oF 


THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 





already and the sate is fast increasing. 








Walle: Gaesty 
spo el 





read tb o— wee 
ADPRESS 1HE PUBLISHE 


23, 25, 27, Euclid Avenue, 


Re- Twenty-five thousand words in 


POPULAR SYN- 
ONYMS. 
ordinary use. Accurate, cheap, 


elegant. Stamped in Ink. 
Cloth, 2mo. Price, 10 CENTS, 








| By uiail, 12 a 


PLEASE SE BR CIRCULARS 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS ‘COMPANY, 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





HOME STUDY AND 


teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament. 
in 1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these 


Cirewlars giving particulars regarding Methods and Oowrses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 7 Park St, BOSTON. 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


These Classes were established end are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful 


for the Sygertnent of Education 








communicating with advertisers. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning the ScHOoL JouRNAL when 





VALUABLE BOOKS 


FOR 


DAY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
HOME ENTERTAINMENTS, 


KINDERCARTENS ETC. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 

By Mrs. Mary B.C. 8tape. Author of * Child- 
ren’s Hour.” Containing Dialogues, Charades, 
Plays, Recitations, &c. For Grammar and 
High Schoals. 16mo. Boards. Scents. Paper, 
30 cents. 

PLEASANT TIMES. 
y MARTON WAYLAND. Written expressly for 
this Work. lémo. Price, ¥ cents. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ENTERTAIN- 





MENTS. By Mrs. Mary B.C. SLADE. Contain- 
ing Exercises, Dialogues, Speeches, Recitations, 
&c.,&c. 16mo. Board Covers. 530 cents. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
MANUAL. Consisting of Practical Model Lee- 


sons, Rules and Lecturers for Kinde rtens 
and the Nursery Stories,etc, By Mrs. LouIsE 
PoLiock, Author of “ Kindergarten Songs and 
Plays,” “Cheerful Echoes," etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
75 cents. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
SONGS AND PLAYS. By Mrs. Lourse PoL- 
LOCK, Principal of Kindergarten Normal School, 
Washington, D.C. 2mo. Boards. 5) cents. 
A New Music Book for Primary Schodls, 
CHEERFUL ECHOES. 


From the NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN. For 
Children from 3 to 10 years of Age. By Mrs. 
LoUIsE POLLOCK An entirely new book, 
Words and Music. 16mo. Boards. cents. 
DE WOLFE, FISKE & CoO., 
361 K Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 





NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS, 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Sehooils of the State. 





¢2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
lite to teach in the Schools of the State. 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
tember. 

APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
furward a recommendation tor appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it wil) be sent by 
aim to the school to which the appointment 8 
made, 

ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
tects can be com 
in Geography, 
but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High Schoo., 
Academy, or Academic department ot a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or « lst or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as tollows: 


..Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B. 
JAMES M. CAsseTy, Pa.D. 
.. JAMES H. Hooss, Pu. Dd. 
....F. B. PaALMen, Pa.D. 

.. JNO. M. Mr~ng, A.M. 

.... PRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 

. JAMES M. MILNE, Pa.p. 
..E. A. Sueipon, Pa.b. 
Fox HuLpen, LL.B. 
Taos. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training 
classes, bereafter organized, and bringing a seo- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
principal of the school where the work was per- 
lormed, will be credited with the tollowing sub- 
ject matters compiete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Politica) 
Geography, American ‘History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


We keep in stock 


leted in a term of 20 weeks, also 
sading, Writing and Spelling 








all current books 
PRINCIPLES, | for teachers of ‘all 
METHODS, ~~ New 

boo received as 
KINDERGARTEN, s00n as published, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, | 1) hase descriptive 
PSYCHOLOGY, Our own list of these 


books is the largest 
and most popu 

It embraces books 
by such authors as 


MANUAL TRAINING 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


Parker, Patridge, 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS Hugbes, Weich: 
Seeley, Joseph 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, Payne. Fiten, Tare, 
SPEAKERS, ETC. Currie, Love, Shaw, 
f “ Alien,” Gardner. 
New Catalogue Free) Wooabull, Perez, 
Send for circulars of our | Quick, Browning. 


i Mackbenré Stencils, N. Y. Educa 
amy Fae y t page list of 1,000 Boo 
for School Li 6 cents. - 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 





NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk. 


New oupeaignes in the right way, new 
systems t systemize, and new plans 
that can be safely followed, are exempli- 
fied in recent publications of Messrs. Geo, 
Sherwood & Co., 307 Wabash avenue, Chi- 

o. All teachers and pupils would 
delight to use these books, especially such 
ones as The Business Reader, by H. L. 
Reade; The Virtues and Their Reasons, by 
Austin Bierbower, a thoroughly good book. 
The author’s analysis and definitions of the 
virtues, and his statements of the reason 
for them, are natural and clear, and often 
strikingly good. 

A bright idea is the Dressed Dolls’ writ- 
ing tablets just issued by the Acme Sta- 
tionery and Paper Co., of 59 Duane street, 
New York, +h cover has a colored 
figure, and two dresses, which are to be 
cut out, and used to dress the doll. This 
. is instructive and pleasing work for chil- 
dren, and adds an agreeable feature to the 
rm ond useful purposes of these famous 
tablets. 


Among those books which aid your 
work at every step are several issued by 
The Burrows Brothers Book Compan 
23 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. These 
publications have attained an enormous 
sale among teachers all over the country, 
particularly the one thousand and one 
questions and answers series, combining 
books on United States history, geogra- 

phy, and every other school study. The 
authors of the above books have asked 
every conceivable question that would be 
likely to come up in the most rigid exam- 
ination. 

Schools that want to keep abreast of the 
times in the way of experimenting will 
like to be reminded that Messrs. Queen & 
Co., of Philadelphia, manufacture Philo- 
sophical, Electrical and Chemical we 





which is already in use in so many schools 
throughout the country, has also lately |‘ 
been adopted by public schools at Paines- 
ville, Ohio, an llas, Texas. The Tonic 
Sol-fa text-books are so plain and intelligi- 
ble that any school teacher who can sing, 

though unfamiliar with the science of 
music, can teach sight-reading by this sys- 
tem. Choir leaders and singing school 
teachers find it of the greatest help in their 
work, Send to the Biglow & Main Co., 76 
Kast Ninth street, New York, for sample 
book and try it. 


Among the books that are in the most 
complete conformity upon all topics with 
the new requirements of the revised sylla- 
bus of the regents’ course of —_. - ele- 
mentary English, Elements of i- 
tion and Grammar, by Southwort & 
Goddard, and Our , Part One, b 
the same authors, stand prominent. 
large presumption in favor of the excel- 
lence of these text-books is the fact that 
they are published by Messrs. Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, of Boston and New 
York. Teachers and school officers who 
do not have copies of either of these — 
at hand, will find their favors promptl 
attended to if they wish to examine eithe 
with view to introduction. 


Wanted: Lady for preceptress in state 
normal, salary one thousand to one thous- 
and two hundred. Graduate of leading 
college. One whocan teach reading, phy- 
sical culture, etc. The Teachers’ Co-oper- | 205 
ative Association, 70 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, seeks teachers who are ambitious 
for advancement rather than those with- 
out itions. The association has been 
asked to recommend teachers for numer- 
ous high grade positions now vacant, 
Among these are: lady to teach vocal music, 
lady for | ay ladies for grammar 
grade, lady to teach bookkeeping, lady 
assistant in high school, lady for elocution, 
lady ad > oye ladies for kindergarten, 
men for high school assistants, and princi- 


dence, R. L, is a series that harmonizes 
‘ language” and “‘ grammar,” and makes 
- ression through written forms as natu- 
as thought and speech. It is believed 
that nothing crude, notional, or merely 
* taking” will pode found in the ‘books, how- 
ever original and attractive they may 
seem. Five years were spent in maturing 
the plan, and five years more in working 
out the details. The most approved text- 
books, American, English, nch, and 
German, were studied. A number of the 
best known specialists in this department 
assisted. The experience of hundreds of 
teachers and the capacities of thousands of 
a were consulted. Send for the full 
escriptive circular to the publishers, 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 


Edison the Wizard is above all things a 
ractical man. He aims in all his inven- 
tions to help along the every-day work of 
mankind. An example of this is the mim- 
Hy po patented by him, which makes 
copies of one original writing, draw- 
ing, music, etc., or 1,500 copies of one 
original typewriter letter. It 18 recom- 
Y | mended by over forty thousand users who 
» | have experienced its practical benefit. It 
is sold by A. B. Dick Cenpeny, 32 Liberty 
street, New York, 


Laboratory work in schools is growing 
in Sew pel Messrs. Eimer & Amend, 
ird avenue, New York, are import- 
ers and manufacturers of chemical and 
physical apparatus, chemicals, minerals, 
etc., for school and laboratory work. 
Their specialties are acids, German and 
Bohemian glassware, balances, weights, 
burners, collections of minerals, crystals, 
metals, etc 


B. F. Johnson & Co., whose advertise- 
ment appears in another column, have re- 
ome moved into new and larger quarters, 

tter facilities for conducting busi- 
9 than ever before. Parties wishing 











Sick Headache 


Is so readily cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla that it 
seems almost foolish in any one to allow the 
trouble to continue. By its toning and invigora- 
ting effect upon the digestive organs, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla readily gives relief when headache 
arises from indigestion; and in neuralgic condi- 
tions, by building up the debilitated system, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes the cause and hence 
overcomes the difficulty. 

“ My wife suffered from sick headache and neu- 
ralgia. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla she was 
much relieved.” W.R. Bass, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for #5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 








; 





DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


In its First Stages. 

















ratus, for schools and colleges, making hips. These are good positions. Some Be t the i: 
first-class goods at low prices. — will ~- be filled before January. employment, or to more fully investigate ee 
the opportunities and advantages the 

Tonic Sol-fa, the new, simple, and edu | _Tarbell’s Lessons in Language, by H. S. | offer, would do well to communicate wi 

cational method of learning to read music”| Tarbell, superintendent schools, Provi-|them promptly. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
. . . NN oe ya EMENT. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. The ateeieemhtet had nearly twenty-five T E a Cc H E R s’ AG E N cY 
eachers Uo-Uperative Association cars experience abd Dusinew acquaintance with 


Established in 1884. Positions fi 


CHICAGO. 


lled, 2300. Seeks Teachers wha 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





WANTED FOR HIGH 


GRADE POSITIONS. 


We have been asked to recommend teachers for the following positions now vacant :— 


Lady for Preceptress in State Normal, Salary, $ 
One who can teach Reading, yay Culture, e 


Vassar or leading College. 
Lad 


1000-$ 1200. eee of Wellesley, Smith, 


geod y to teach Physical culture in State Norma) and ist the SS in Correspondence. 
or more, 
Lady to teach Vocal Music in Private Schoo!. Must be A-1. 

Lad month. 


Ladies for Grammar Grade; one in Minn. 
in Wis., at $45; one in Utah, at $60; sete in Wash 


Lady to teach bookkeepi in H 

Lady ass’t in High School [owa., 

Lady tor Elocution in College in xas. 

Lady for Primary ; two in omiggten at $80; 


Ladies for Kinde Penn ; one in 
Lady for Private 


Man for High School in Soutn, 


farten ; one in 
$1000- 


for Principal for a town in Arizona. te $0: 


one in Wis., at $55; one in Mich., at $60: one 
ngton, at $80. 


h School in Wis., $50, 


on in Minn. 


hool in Indiana to teach Latin and French to begin 
1500. Latin and German. Good in discipline. 


Men (two) for High School Assistants in High School in South. Mus’ 
Man for Principaiship in we $90. Also one in Mo., $750. 


Man for country schoo! in 


80. 
Man for High School Principalship in Mich., $1000. Ann Arbor man preferred. 
Man tor commercial dept. in a Southern University. Good opening. 


Man for President of a Small College in Ohio, 
These are goed 
come in durin 


us full partic at once and send testimonials. 


positions. Some will not be filled before January. 
the next six weeks for the January term. If you would change at that time, RS 


Many other openings 
Address, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
7O Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 
E. L. MONROE, Manager, Coxsackie, New York. 





This Bureau is an Associate Member of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


with Central Office at Des Moines, Iowa, FRANK E. PLUMMER, G 





1 Manager. 





Enrojlment in the New York Bureau entitles 
State Bureaus of the League. Teachers and Schoo 


E. I. 


My to duplicate e eet in each of the other 
Officers 3, 


MONROE, Sliechaiem, 





The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, COXSACKIE, NEW YORK. 





THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


[ESTABLISHED IN 1880.] 


P TEACHERS YANTEO wat ONCE | perior 
‘or good posi ormal grad preferred 
Almost daily calls for teachers. Send stamp for 
application biank to 
H. M. HARRINGTON Prop., 
§2 Lafayette Place, New York 


mR as personally known Mr. Harmngton for 


tne the to may Sotgnds ant potrens. . Any Susiness 
ing in Gm to his ae po ve. prompt and 
Late Manager 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ mncy 
a to ony Principal, Assistants, ‘ators | th 


and Governesseet —— 7 Bn) 
tion’ recommends good tcbdels te pascal Oa Call 
Mrs. a. € J. Rg: AA pen! 
Amertcan and Foreign Teachers’ 


28 Union Square, New York. 





Oldest and best known in U, 8, 
Established 1855, 





opeetul Rid, _ D. KER 
nm Teachers’ Agency, 52 & 54 ette Place. 
ion York City. 


Cr oe a TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


8 East 14TH STREET, N, Y 


Tachers and educators, ‘and t the Educational In- 
stitutions in the U. 8. bothp ublic and private pro- 
to establish The New American Teach- 
ers’ Agency, headg at Cincinnati, O. 
The endeavor of this Agency will be to furnish 
——— and educators with accurate informa- 
tion as to vacancies and poumone to be filled: 
also to f of Education, Private 
Schools, Colleges and Employers of teachers, 
accurate and “Siiable information as to the merits 
of ogee | fr Ae wy always endeavoring 
to recom: he right a to the right place. 
This ow Teast Agency will have the ad- 
vantage of new names, and be able to serve 
teachers applying to it, more promptly than those 
Agencies which have many applicants of long 
aeedies on their registe: 

Its pn m near the canter of population in 
the U. 8. and the long uaintance of its mana- 
ger with ‘the wants of teachers and employers all 
over the country, and the confidence manifested 
in its success, by hundreds of letters of endorse-' 
ment, already received, the unde ed to 
— 5 PO mR — gen! from the uca- 

onal 





B. 
(Late é Agent, ¢' “Appleton & Co.) 
ine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Room C. Palace Hotel Block. 
Nov. lst, . 


ou AN’S EXCH 4 Ye 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
silanaetc to Scoot “Families and 


any sate and Onshiers to Betinew Firma 











Address Miss & L. WERNER, 
8329 Fifth Ave. ry N.Y. 
FOR REGISTRATION. BEST 
FACILITIES, EVFICIENT SER- 
VICE, LARGE BUSINESS. 
not in qoledting yk, in providing com- 


VACANCIES Al ions 4; great variet 
ways on hand; grea v; 
manu of the beat Form for stamp. 
P. ¥. HUYSS8OON, (Late R. E. Avery.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


LADY TEACHERS WANTED! 


The cow and College Bureau, of Elmburst, 
{a3 Staves, ., secured positions tel lady teachers 


edt gay Pet, tH 
r mon 1850 
year This Bureau sabes a epecial eff sesut 
y teachers. Send for manual. 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Etmuurst, ILL. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


snduBuiticy BOSTON, en "PXet wien. 
Good = for successful teaclions Circulars on 








OF RELIABLE 
Professors, and 


American and Possign seamen, © — “ 
vel ies, Co 


Musicians, of both sexes, for 
lezges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
= rents. Selling and ren of school property. 
— oe “4 © Tara as Best 
refere YRIREE, 
50 Fifth A be cor. abi St., a New fox City. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 7 
Dearborn Street, Chiearo, Ul. Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 


For best positions, address with stamps, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR. 


Teachers 
Wanted. 


Many calls for first class teachers are 
being received by the 


NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


and if you wish a position now or a better 
one for next fall do not hesitate to write 
particulars about yourself and your needs. 

College and Normal graduates and 
special teachers in all departments, if suc- 
cessful, can always find opportunity of 
advancement. 

Normal and college graduates sending 
this slip and»$2.00, together with photo- 
graph and copies of any testimonials will 
be registered and receive one hundred 
stamp-photographs free, This offer is 
made in order to register you before the 
rush of Spring business. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager 














application. 


25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 


BY land. Cloth, 12mo, 272° pp. 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 


12 cents extra. 
This is a Mew ge work published in England 


by “i. Leland, well known advocate of 
anual Training. we tw nave im — a 

umber of copies supp m at 

above. low rate. The usual be in this country 


ELKELLOGG & CO., Wen Tek 2 Chicago. 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to sup 
suitable books for "school 
braries. School Officers and 
‘ Teachers who wish to start of 
add to their School Libraries, 
are requi to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Best 
BooKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRA- 
pane. This is a classified cata- 
logue, contains 64 pp. Books 
8 =, for different grades 

discounts for 








quantities. A jae’ — list of books with 
prices. This list isprobably the best selection ot 
the size made, an is ed to suit the age of 


the reader, and also classified into subjects. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO Educational Publishers 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twen Street, 
if your teeth ae needing attention. Reliabie 
Work. Moderate Charges. P ic ng for 
broken down aa sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Keliogg, Editor SCHOOL JovRNA! 


$15.19 $250. 





00 A MONTH can be 
_ ae heyy for us. 
urnish a horse and 


oie ve thelr whole time to yt business. pare 
moments may be pi paw oupioret also. A few 
vacancies in towns apd F. JOHNSON 


& CO., 2600 Main St,, Richmond, Va. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FU LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 


West THOY, ¥. Y~ BELLS 
BELLS, 


he org owe et ae 
noted for superiority over all others. 
















McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Best 








HUMoRs OF THE BLOOD, SKIN ANDSCALP, 


whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
1 , or copper-colored, with 

yt simple, scrofulous, ag 
itagious, Cage eco- 
nomically, and infalli y cured by the the Geticona 
REMEDIES, consisting of CuTicuRA, the great 
Skin Cure, Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Beautifier, and Curicura ResoL- 
VENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and gress 
est of all Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians end all other remedies fail. CuTrcuRa 
REMEDIES are the only infallible blood and skin 
urifiers, and daily effect more great cures of 

Biooa | skin diseases than all other remedies 


crusted, pim 
loss of hair, cick 


combi! 
a everywhere. Price, CuTicura, Wc.: SOAP, 
; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug 
a ‘Chemical Corporation, Boston. 
Send for “How to Cure Blood and Skin D Diseases.” 


mples, blackheads, chap: and oil 
Be ae skin prevented by A Soap. . we 


Backache, kidney pains, weakness and rhev- 
matism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 

















CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Olive Oil by Mission Society in be —_—. Being 
absolutely pure and the emollient 
pro Hae pe of Olive Oil, it is for the 

bey aguaer to all other soaps 


the NUR- 
or grocer 
ay not keep it, send 10 Sats for sample cake to 

he importer. A. K.LIpsTErn, 52 Cedar St., N. Y. 


tly sate 2c soap for 





INVALUABLE TO EVERY Co. SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL, 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 


By E. C., GARDNER, author of ‘ House 
that Jill Built,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 150 
o = 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; to 

eachers, $2.00; by mail 12 cents extra. 
Circular with full deseryption and contents mailec 
on application to 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 











= BOVININE 











(<4 ge BLOOD 1s 
THE LIFE.” 


BOVININE 





FURNISHES to the system all the 


constituents needed for making 


new and pure blood. Use BOVININE in all conditions of Weak- 


ness, and especially when Dyspepsia makes life a burden. 


BOVININE with infants that 


dren that do not thrive and are puny 


Use BOVININE 


“ Nutrition is the basis of Life.” 


ing mothers, 


Use 
are white and bloodless, with chil- 
and feeble, and with exhausted nurs. 


during convalescence from illness, 








BETTER NEWS TO LADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT CVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. Ger Pacmive No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premi 





While some. some ‘aii hunters were gunning 


near Edinburgh, Ind., training some 
young setter pups, a large gray eagle 
| Bounced down upon one of them, for 
which the owner had paid $100, fastening 
its talons in the dog’s back and 

away with its prize. The owner of the 
dog fired two or three shots at the bird, but 
without avail. 


Among the small animals which are 
quite a rare sight to city folks, although 
familiar pets in the country, is the cun- 
ning little flying squirrel. This is really a 
wonderful creature, and seems to a 
sort of compromise between a bird and an 
animal. It is about five inches long as to 
its body, which is black and gray, and 
white beneath, and carnes a bushy tail 
about five inches in length, having a pecu- 
liar construction, which assists in its flight 
from tree to tree ; but the main apparatus 
used in flying—or, in reality, leaping—is a 
loose membrane connected to the front 
and hind legs on each side, which the 
squirrel has the power to expand at will, 
thus increasing the surface presented 
against the air. When they desire to go 
from one tree to another they first ascend 
to the topmost branch and boldly leap off 
into space. Then it is that their kite-like 
appendages make themselves useful. They 
spread out, and the little animal, guiding 
itself by the tail, takes a downward, circu- 
lar flight toward another tree. 


One favorite food of the African elephant 
is the tender, juicy roots of the mimosa- 
tree, which grows in scattered groups 
through most of the meadows and low- 
lands of central Africa. When an ele- 
phant finds a young tree of this sort, it is 
not difficult, as a rule, for him to get at 
the roots, especially if the surrounding 
soil is moist and loose, as is often the case 
after it hos been soaked by the heavy rain- 
falls of the tropics. If the tree is loose, 
the elephant, knowing his strength, winds 
his trunk firmly round the tree, and plucks 
it from the earth, a feat which is no — 
for him than the pulling up of a flower is 
fora child. But the elephant does not 
stop here; experience has taught him the 
most comfortable way of enjoying his 
prize, so without relaxing his hold, he 
turns the tree completely over, and stands 
it with its upper branches thrust down in- 
to the place where the roots were. Then 
the earthy roots, now replacing the 
branches, remain within easy reach of the 
strong and deft trunk. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 

Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

upwards per day, European plan, Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Nestaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and eleva’ yads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other trst-class hotel i the City. 


The Parrot family includes the true par- 
rots, the macaws, paroquets, and the cock- 
atoos, When climbing they use their 
beaks almost as much as their feet, ana 
that when feeding they hold the tood with 
one claw, mostly the right, and stand upon 
the other. They are noisy birds, and some 
of them have the faculty of imitating al- 
most any sounds which they hear, even 
such as might seem to be beyond the 
capacity of any vocal organs to produce, 
A writer says: ‘I have heard a parrot 
reproduce so accurately the sound of a 
windlass at work that I did not discover 
the deception for some days. The creak- 
ing of the windless itself and the clicking 
of the pallets were given with absolute 
perfection.” 


The Cuckoos are only represented by a 


ba ow species, which has long been cele- 


rated for its habit of laying eggs in the 
nests of other birds. No matter how 
different may be the eggs of the cuckoo 
and those of its victim, the latter never 
seems to find out the deception, and rears 
the ycung cuckoo to the destruction of its 
own brood. For when the young intruder 
is strong enough, it pushes its foster- 
brothers and sisters out of the nest. 


> The cry of the cuckoo is familiar to us 
all, and its a ce, especially when 
on the wing, is so hawk-like that even the 
little birds often mistake it for a hawk, 

and mob it, as is their usual fashion when 
they see a hawk or an owl. 
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‘PUBLIC. SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood - purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 


ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man- 
ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 


known to pharmacy. 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highiy con- 


For the last forty 


centrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 


bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 

In every quarter of the globe Ayer's Sar. 
saparilia is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 


in the city of its manufacture. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. #1, six 85. Worth £5 a bottle. 


DE AF?™::;;* SN reat bal 


~ Wey 
. Racerasful where all Remed Bold by F. 'F WiBCOR, ox, 
enl,. ng Br'dway, New tort. weues +y test of FREE. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC, 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant desigus. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp 
if you mention thie paper. 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
E.L. KELLOCC &CO.. 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








COOD ACENTS WANTED. 





N.Y. Educational Buresu, 
25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 

All the tacilities of the propnmetors for reachin 
graces: school officers are spose at the 

isposal of those who resister wi Send 
étamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 
EB. L. KELLOGG & OO., Propriet 
8. 8. KELLOGG Manager. ate 
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POPULAR DRAWING SERIES. 


Recently Revised, Carefully Graded ; adapted to all Schools from Primary to most Advanced Classes. 





White’s Industrial Drawing. Revised. 


Eclectic System of Drawing. 








White’s Industrial Drawing. Nos.1to8. Per doz. - S 26) Eclectic Drawing-Books. Nos.1to3. PerDoz.- - “ $120 
White's Industrial Drawing. Nos. 9 to 18. 1 80| Kelectic Drawing-Books. Nos. 4 and 5. p “ 175 
White’s Practice Books. Small. For Books. 1 to 8. Per doz. 72 | Kelectic Drawing-Books, Nus. 6 to 9. ‘“s sa it rv) 200 
White’s Practice Book. Large. For Books 9 to 18. 96 | Kelectic Practice Drawing-Books. so ‘“ # “ 50 
New edition. The alphabet of manual training. Keolectic Primary Drawing-Cards. a . “ 60 
Forms a practical and thorough preparation for industrial work in 


Barnes’s Drawing Series. 


Barnes’s Primary Course. 12 cards. 24 Nos. ie set, 
The same. Books A to C. ach, 


drawing. 





18/Krusi’s Drawing. 





es. Nos. 5 to 8. ee 


Barnes’s Freehand Course. Books 1 to 4, ” . 10 

Barnes’s Freehand Course. Books 5 to 8. “ - ee ee ee see a 
Barnes’s Mechanical Course. Booksland2. “ - 18 | x rusi’s Synthetic Series. Nos. 1 to 4. “ 12 
Barnes’s Perspective Course. Books 1 and s. “ - 1g | Krusi’s Syn ytical 


Barnes’s Projection Drawing Book. . - 18 | Krusi’s Anal 
Graded series for common school work. The ennentius faculties developed. 
The same. Nos. 








ctive Series. 
Krusi’s Suppie aay A es 


The same, in Nine Parts. - 


Nos. 9 to 12. sad 
Nos.1lto3, “ 


£ds Gre ft £4 28s 


Bartholomew’s National System of In-| grust’s Outline pe fn colars 8 parts“ 180 
dustrial Drawing. wee yy 4 -gg 4 
Bartholomew's Primary. Nos. 1to4. Per doz. 45 | Krusi’s Architectural Drawing. otek + a ee 324 


Bartholomew’s Grammar School Course. Nos. 5 to 13. Per doz 96 
Bartholomew’s High School Course. Nos. 14to1?. Per doz. 144 


Bartholomew’s High School Course. No. 18. 2 25 
Beautifuliy printed by lithographic process, resembling pencil drawings. 





Sumple, pract 





Krusi’s Drawing Tablets. - a = 


A complete system of Free hand, et, and Industrial sresep 
Pl ical, systematic. Essent 


jally an EDUCATIONAL course 


Single copies of these or any of the publications of the AMERICAN BOOK CoMPANY, for the use of teachers or school officers or for 
examination with a view to introduction will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of the list or introduction price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 





TREASURES for TEACHERS. 


For School Music Teachers: 


SR a a a 
UNITED VOICES. |e sro 


All by L. O. Emerson. 
For High Schools: 


SONG GREETING. . ae L. O. Emerson. 60c. 


A good book, with the best of music. 
For Piano ahew and their Pupils: 


Each $1, 
Young Players’ Popular Coll’n,51 — 


Young People’s Classics 52 Bx 
Popular Dance Collection. 66 pieces. 23 
F: Fingers. 36 pieces,’ © 
Classical riauist. 2 pieces. | fod 
Piano Classics. Vol. 1 44 pieces. 3 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2  bheoes. | 22 
Sabbath Day Music. 38 pieces. { & = 
Classic 4-hand Collection. 19 duets. Se 
Operatic Piano Collection. 19 Operas.) - 
CHOIR LEADERS tities of 

our OCTAVO MUSIC. 7000 erent Sa- 

cred and Secular Selections, G 

tets, oes yy -, &c. Price not 


more than 6 8 cts. ‘per copy, and a few 
dimes will buy enough for a society or 
choir, Send for Lists. 


Books and Music mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


MOTHERS’ PORTFOLIO. Illustra- 
ted 400 pages. Contains best helps for 
teaching yo children. Instruction and 
amusement combined in Kindergarten lessons, 

sien, Quames. ote. —_ ute 28 Rad ‘no better 
rirhy book. 


Circulars free. 
ce B. Btockham & o., 161 La Salle St Chicago 








BOOKS PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics,| In the Students’ Series of Latin Classics, 


ARAB AND RUS) 8 CATALINE 
SOHRAB AND RUSTUM. | SALLUST'S 
Miller’s Latin Prose for Colleges. 


An Introduction to the Writings of John Ruskin. 


BOOKS TO BE READY IN DECEMBER. 
Well’s College Algebra, 
Steele’s Rudimentary Economics, 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham, 
Lord’s Livy Books XXI and XXIl. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison ane: Extension, Boston. 16 ‘eater Place, New York. 


STIMULANTS rHartr STRENGTHEN! 
ENTHUSIASM 48ND CHARACTER! 


“THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY,” 


By Epwarp EGGLeston. New Edition for School Use. LIllustrated., 12mo., 60c, net. 


IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
CHILDREN’S | OF THE GREAT SCIENTISTS. 
STORIES. IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
OF AMERICAN PROGRESS. 
By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. With 12 full-page illustrations from drawings 
by J. STEEPLE Davis. 12mo, each, $1.25. 
The simplicity of the guchors Mnguags, Bee Oe cay sn tuls purpose in a'bumber of promi- 
Vv — 
ee LC. Aw county, inctuding New York and Brooklyn, and in every case they have 
given the utmost satisfaction. 


Corresp e ited regarding these and other books for Supplementary Reading. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., 743-745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


LESSONS IN NUMBER: 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass, 25 cents. 
This book is in many of its features quite different from any work for the grade 
hithertorpublished, and will be found especially adapted to the present requirements 
of primary schools, 
Published this season, it has already been adopted in more than forty prominent 
places, and the publishers are daily receiving from experienced educators most en- 
couraging testimonials to its merits as a text-book. 


Copy sent for examination on receipt of 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 
Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. ScuppER. With Maps and noe nel 
The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: 
Division into 
as well asa full set of 
Tustrations; Su; 
the best-equip 























welt wautien Sete eview, 


Fee: a Caqgesere ve Method; the insertion of 

Questions pen Ess oe a eres arias po mery ora ed a ry a 
school-book ever issued in the United States.” 

PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 





TAINTOR BROTHERS & co., F Publishers, 
¥8 & 2 Astor PLACE, Naw YORK. 364 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 12 & 124 WaBasH Avs., CHICAGO 
AND SCHOOL ) ormmmmntORN & 00. 
5 SUPPLIES Rae Stan Seanap, 





MONTIETH’S 
SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 
DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, author of School Geographies. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRICE, $3.50. 





This last production of the famous ey will be heralded with delight by 


teachers and scholars who have 


ursued the stu 


y of Geography under the guidance 


of MONTEITH’s text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 


at a reasonable price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


751 Broadway, N. Y. 





HOLMES’ 
NEW 
READERS. 


DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 
Correspondence invited. 





Superior quality and attractiveness of reading 
lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, UNIVERSITY 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding PUBLISHI NG 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 
2% cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 
cents; also MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW 
ARITHMETICS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON 


CO., 
66 & 68 Duane St. 


NEW YORE. 








CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 
INTERLINEAR 


“We doa cuuiee 60 epmnd coven or 
and Gocek 9 slight be 
Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust. 

Xi "s Anabasis, each to teache’ ei'e0 
enophon's Anabasts, on 7 


-, 3~ ~ae 
and to all other ee wie ce to Teachers, $1.10, 


*s Standard Frost’s 
Histories, ‘Manesea’s 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


CLASSICS. 


= and delight together so 4 miserable Latin 
higelly MILTON. 


in one year.” — 
"s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 


Tiaked to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
» Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schcol 


2” Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
%. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


“| Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and @lanks. 


CIRCULAR CATALOGUE XI. 


Mechanics, 
Machinery, 
Manufactures, etc. 


75 PAGES. 


This CATALOGUE contains full titles 
of books with press and other notices and 
descriptions of the same. It is neatl 

rinted and = up in paper covers,and will 
sent free by mail to any one ordering it. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 &. roth Street, New York City. 
Second door west of Broadway. 





Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 
Les Pottes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, 


and Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. 
Schools furnished.—Catulogues un application. 


AT oncE, for Elisworth’s 


Manual of Essential Penmanship, 50 
8 Patent Reversible Writing Books, +75 
Steps of Book-Keeping & Business, -40 
Punctuation and Letter Writing, -60 
S. & D. E. Book-Keeping Manual, +75 


Address, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


BOORUM & PEASE, 30 Reade St., N.Y 








A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


Dustl Cr a Onl... ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Bole & 





TRY IT. 


WITHOUT GREASE. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


oor igth & Ghesact oe? National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 





